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BsygrfUittiiuii IB wi^ov .^ 

nd the style. Whilst attention has been p 
ertainment of the youthful Reader, it has, 
ime, been a principal object with the Ci 
select such Lessons as are fraught with us 
ion on the various Arts, on Natural Histor 
dly on subjects patent to general observa 
:hey cannot fail, it is hoped, to arrest the at 
juvenile Reader. One section has bee 
Scripture History; first, because the sto 
therein presented, is more interesting to c 
perhaps, any other to be found in the whole 
ature, whether sacred or profane ; and, secc 
it is considered highly desirable that lesf 
Scriptures should form a part of every oni 
of School Books which precede that stage 
progress, when the Bible may be put into 
Class Book. 

The ** Lessons from the History of Set 

tracted from Sir Walter Scott's Tales • 

FATHER, a work in which the interesting 

.'. — 1 — „„|^ „,^ rprnmmended to the y 
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PROSE AND VERSE, 



SECTION I. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 



I. — Duty of Prayer. 



Di-rect', to teach; to 

mark oitt. 
Sup-port', a keeping up ; 

a prop, 
Pro-tect', to defend, 
A'men', so let it he. 
Ad-dress', to speak to. 
Con'duct, behaviour. 



Re-deem', to buy backp 

to ransom, 
Ut'ter, to speak ; to give 

out. 
Du'ties, things we ought 

to do. 
Nei^rA'bours, those living 

near each other. 



We should pray to God in the morning 
when we rise, and at night before we turn 
sleepy and go to bed. In the morning we 
should lift up our heart, and say to him some- 
thing like this : " Lord, I thank thee that 
thou hast watched over me through the night; 
that thou hast been so kind as to preserve 
me from every danger ; and that thou hast 
brought me to see the light of a new dvj . "^^ 
with me all the day long, tokee^ xftftSTWsv^s^^ 
And from sinning against tYvee tk^ "S^^^^ 



v« 



**ant tCI ''?'•''« 

I ^^^ this i^^fy.s^ 

^eartgoin^^'"*-^' study 
^a"" and ..o^il'^^"* the h« 



IL—Ood onr Sh^herd, Fatketi tnd 

King. 



Tiif.ivxeyfood; ground oh 

r.which cattle feed. 
Ifouyish, to support by 

food. 
Re-joice'y to he glad, 
Kermem'bery to keep in 

mind. . „ 
Cre-ate'^ to make out of 

nothing^ 
Gov'ern, io rule ovet; to- 

direci. 



Snl/jecty on« wnder rule 6f 

another. 
Dan'ger, peril; risif 

hazard. 
Sbv^er-ei^, a gitpreinS 

ruler ; a gold coin. 
Do-min'ion, sovereign 
,, power; territory. 
0-bey', to pay submission 

to. 
Pun'ishy io chastise. 



Behold tAe shepherd of the flock, he taketh 
care for his sheep, he Icadeth thepa among 
clear brooks, he guideth them to fresh pas- 
ture ; if the young lambs are weary, he car- 
rieth them in his arms ; if they wander, he 
bringeth them back. But who is the shep- 
herd s shepherd? who taketh care of him? 
who guideth him in the path he should go ? 
and if he wander, who shall bring him back? — 
€k)d is the shepherd's Shepherd. He i|3 the 
Shepherd over all; he taketh care for all; the 
whole earth is his fold ; we are all his flock ; 
and every herb, and every green field, is the 
pastpre which he hath prepared for us. 

The mother loveth ner little child; she 
bringeth it up oa her knees ; she nourisheth 
its body with food ; she feedeth its mind wltK 
knowledge ; if it is sick, she T\\iTa^>i!ft. V^ ^^^^ 



remembereth her every moi 
are about her to guard her 
she is sick, who shall heal 
Parent of the mother; he i 
for he created all. All tl: 
women who are alive in t 
his children ; he loveth all 
The king govemeth his 
a golden crown upon his 1: 
sceptre in his hand. He sit 
and sendeth forth his com 
jects fear before him. I 
protecteth them from dan| 
evil, he punisheth them, 
sovereign of the king! Wh 
what he must do ! Whose 
out to protect him from di 



God is our Shepherd, therefore we will 
follow him ; God is our Father, therefore we 
will love him ; God is our King, therefore wo 
will obey him. — Barbauld. 



III. — Catching a Pony. 



Un-fes7en, to loose. 
Sud'den-ly, hastihf; unex- 

pectedty, 
Luck'y, fortunate, 
Mead'ow, level pasture 

ground. 
Sieve (siv), a bolter; a 

searce. 



Trouble, inconvenience ; 

affliction, 
Emp'ty, having nothing in 

it; void. 
Cheat, to impose upon. 
Re-ply', to answer, 
Qui'et-ly, calmly; peace- 

ably. 



Willy went to unfasten his pony ; but when 
he got to the tree to which he had tied him, 
he found that Coco had unfastened himself, 
and had gone prancing away, he knew not 
whither. After hunting about for some time, 
he saw him at a distance, quietly feeding on 
the grass. He ran up to him, but just as he 
put out his hand to catch hold of the bridle^ 
Coco, who wished to enjoy his freedom a 
little longer, turned suddenly round, kicked 
up his hind legs, and galloped away. WilJ^f 
thought himself lucky not to have been withio 
reach of his heels when he kicked up ; how- 
ever, he was quite at a loss what to do. At 
last he remembered, that when the pony was 
at grass in the meadow, and the groom wish- 
ed to catch him, he put a little cqt\y \si\.^ ^ 



, wvrrii, nor halter. " But t 
*' the pony will eat grass as weli 
hat will serve for a sieve ; and a& 
I shall not want one, for the p 
bridle on, and I can catch hold o 
he gathered a few handfuls of gra 
them into his hat. 

A man, who was digging in the 
asked him what he was going to dc 
grass. Willy told him, it was to 
pony. •* Oh, then,^ cried the mi 
need not take so much trouble ; if 
>ut your hat empty, it will do jus 
^r the pony cannot see that the hal 
11 he comes close up to it ; and 

n catch hold of the bridle whi'** * 

1^ into the hat."" - '"" 



ly. —fTpQi: 



J.-i,* .1 



AjA-meA^a Kving creature. 
Purpose, intention. 
Breed, sort; race, [kheep. 
Fleece, the wool of one 
Leath'er, the skins ofani" 
male dressed. 



Ob-tun', ioff€t; ioproc u rt^ 
SSa'BOHyOn^ of the four dim, 

visions of the year ; JU 

time. 
Parch'ment, skins dressed 

for Ufriting on. 



You know, perhaps, that all the clothes 
which we wear are got either from animals, or 
from plants. Do you know the animal which,; 
for this purpose, is the most useful to usf 
What is the coat you wear made of? It is 
made of wool which grows on sheep. Some 
breeds of sheep have coarde wool, and some 
of them have fine wool. The fleece is dipt 
from the sheep> back once p, year. The first 
thing done is to wash the sheep well in a 
stream or pond, and this they do about the 
middle of summer ; for if it were not done 
in a warm season of the year, the poor sheep 
wQuld be very cold after its fleece was shorn 
off. The next thing is to pick and sort the 
wool. After this they scour and card it; and 
then spin it into yam on a wheel, or in a mill 
which is made for the purpose. They niext 
weave it into webs of cloth on a loom, and 
dye it black, blucj red, green, yellow, or any 
other colour they please. Wool takes a much 
better dye than any stuff we get for clothing 
from plants. It is sometimes dyed in the 
state of wool, sometimes in tha «^aX.^ ^^ ^^x^^ 



sometimes made into cheese ; 
Mn we obtain leather for glo\ 
booksy and for parchment. 



V. — Cotton, 



Nor'them, towards the 

north, 
Af-ford', to yield; to be 

able to bear expenses, 
Pre-pare', to make ready, 
Shrub'by, hke a shrub; 

bushy. [wholly, 

En-tire'ljr, altogether^ 



Dis-cov'e 

out, 
Va'ri-ou8 
Sup-pose' 

imagim 
Sub'stanc* 

any th 

wealth i 



In the northern parts of tli 
people make, with a great deal 
sort of cloth from flax, called lint 
warm South there prrowa « r^ 
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This fruit or pod, when it becomes entirely 
ripe, opens and discovers a white down, to 
which we give the name of cotton. The cot- 
ton of the creeping plant is thought the best. 
When the pods open, the down is plucked out 
by the fingers, and the seeds are takeu out of 
it by means of mills, which pull out and loosen 
the down. It is then sent from the planter ; 
but before being made into cloth, it must be 
picked, carded, twisted, and drawn out*, so at* 
to make thread or yam ; after which it is sent 
to the weaver, who makes it into cloth of va- 
rious thickness, from the finest muslin to the 
strongest velvet. It is supposed that cotton 
at present clothes more people in the world 
than any other substance. It is at once cheap, 
warm, and light ; and is much better for hot 
countries than linen. You every day see 
gowns, vests, stockings, and a great many 
other things, made of cotton. Did you know 
before that the substance from which they are 
made, once grew upon a tree ! 

VI. — Flax and Hemp. 

Fibre, a small thread in 

plants. [ently, 

£-nough', ( e-nyf) sujffici' 
£x-pose% to lay open, 
Ac'tion, operation ; thing 

done, 
Ac^id, sour; sharp. 

The plants which grow ialVi\awAiBXvj>'w^^ 



Liq'uor, any thing liquid, 
De-grec/, quality ;propor^ 

tion, 
Cn'ri-ou8, neat; nice. 
Refuse, dross, useless re» 

mains, 
Peas'ant, a rustic. 



iisedf for making cloth, but the iil 
alk ^tself. When the seeds are al 
rXjJIs plucked up by the hand, lai 
mdles to dry, stripped of its seed- 
en put. into pits of water to rot. 
bting, the smell is very bad, and < 
. to the health. When the flax 
ig .enough in the water, it is t^ 
she4, dried, and then beaten wit 
Ilet9* It is then combed, and so 
lit the long fibres are got by th 
Eur and loose, in which state the; 
fiqa OT lint. The shorter anc 
•es, taken off by the comb, are ca 
rhe flax is then spun into yan^, 
out the fibres, and twistinp^ then 
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the ooarsofit eheeting to the finest oambrio. 
If you look at a plant of flax growing in the 
field, and then at the frill of your shirt, you 
must be struck with wonder at what the art 
of man can do, — ^But do you know that the 
leaves of the book you are now reading, was 
also once a plant of fla|X growing in the fields ! 
Yet it is quite true, for paper is made of linen 
rugs. This is done in a very curious way, 
which you may learn by and by. — ^The seed 
of the flax, when pressed in a mill, yields an 
oil known by the name of Unseed oil, which is 
used by painters; and the refuse, which forms 
what are called i>U-cakes^ is used for feeding 
cattle. 

Hemp is a much taller and stronger plant 
than flax. It has a square rough dtatk rising 
to the height of five or six feet, and send- 
ing off branches. The fibres are found in 
the bark which surrounds the main stalk. 
Hemp is prepared for the loom in the same 
way as flax, but being stronger and coarser, 
it takes more labour to get the fine fibres 
parted from the rest. It is used in making 
sails for ships, and all kinds of ropes, from 
the small twine to the large cable. 

It is this use of hemp, as being the plant 
from which ropes are made, that is pointed 
at in the answer which a plain country man 
gave to two gay young men, who wished to 
jeer him. The man waa bo^Kti^ Ssi. ^^'^^ 



VU.— TIie Dog. 



Ap-proach', ti 
Monaster, any 
for deformi 
ness, or tnisi 
Cru'ely inhumi 

hearted, 
Gren'er-ous, nob 
Crea'ture, any , 



Do-mes'tic, belonging to 

the house. 
At- tack', to assault, 
Fu'ryygreatrage; madness, 
(xen'tle, mild; soft. 
De-fence', protection ; 

guard, \mal, 

Ver'miii, any noxious ani- 
U'sage, treatment; custom, i atecL 

The domestic dog has more boh 
almost any other beast : it is of grea 
man, and is most attached and faithi 
master. There are a great many 1 
dogs, — which are of various sizes, f 
large Irish grey-hound, four ^'^-^ ' ' 
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!ng his flock than many hojB oould be. — The 
terrier and foso-hound are employed in killing 
vermin, such as rats, weasels, foxes, ana 
other animals of this sort. — The ffrey-hound 
runs down hares by its speed; and setten 
and pointers let the huntsman know where 
the game is. — The water-do^ has often been 
of use in saving the lives of those who have 
fallen into lakes or rivers. 

The dog, so faithful and attached to man, 
will suffer almost any ill usage, rather than 
turn upon his master, or even forsake him. 
He often knows his master^s wish by his 
looks, and will do any thing in his power to 
please him. He seems not to care how ill 
he may be fed, if he has but his master s 
love ; for it is that alone he seeks, and it is 
that alone which can make him happy. 
What a monster must that man or boy be, 
who can be cruel to so kind and generous a 
creature ! — Many dogs have, by their good 
sense, been the means of saving their mas- 
ters^ lives ; and many stories of this sort 
are told, which are very wonderful, and yet 
quite true. How quick their scent is, we 
all know. I have seen a man take from 
his pocket a shilling, or any other piece of 
money, and after it had been mixed up with 
twenty or thirty belonging to another per- 
son, his dog at once picked out his master^s. 
If the pieces were p\\ed oiva tiX>oN^ ^ssa^^&ss^^ 
the dog threw down t\ve Vveu.^, ^^^ '^ "^^^^ 



When wild, they keep to| 
troops to hunt and attack 
bulk, and sometimes even li( 



YllL— The 



Val'u-a-Me, precious ; of 

. great worth. [cloth, 

Fus'tian, a strong cotton 

"Coita'merce, <rarfe/ traffic. 

Ifsfyy^ajleet; marineforce. 

' Sap-lK>rt'y to bear up; to 

sustain. 



Im-po 
Splin'1 
thin 
lenc 
In'seci 
Con-c< 
State'] 



Thb Oak has been callec 
wood ; because it is the noble 
able of all the trees which gr 
of this country. Its nuts 

• muMtA 4-/\ YtoirA Vkoon mnnr nrrrk 
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things that grow on oak trees called oak 
apples, but their proper name is galh or gall- 
nuts ; and these are of great use in making 
ink, and also in dying 'things black. These 
galls are formed by a little fly with four 
wings, which makes a hole in the leaf of the 
oak, and then lays an egg in it, and round 
this egg grows the oak apple, as it is called. 
The egg in the apple turns to a worm, and 
the worm in time turns to a fly like the one 
that laid «the egg ; it then makes a hole 
through the ball, and flies away. 

But it is chiefly for its timber that the oak 
is valuable. The oak of England, when cut 
down at a proper age — from fifty to seventy 
years — is the best wood in the world for 
building ships ; and this to England, whose 
rank among the nations depends mainly on 
her commerce and her navy, is of the highest 
importance. Her ships of war, when not 
entirely built of oak timber, have always 
their sides planked with it. No wood is 
equal to this in supporting a weight, or in 
resisting a strain; and it is less apt than 
any other to rot under water, or to splinter 
by a cannon shot. It is said also that no 
insects will eat into the heart of oak, as 
they do sooner or later into almost every 
other wood. Some wood- work of oak is, at 
the present day, in a sound and perfect state^ 
after having stood eight hundred -j^tit^. 

Th« oak, whipW is a eiateVy «xv^ ^\^^ 



believed to have been used by 1 
his hiding place, when he sou| 
ment from his enemies. If thii 
the tree in the hollow of which 
Wallace used to take shelter up 
hundred years ago, and no on< 
doubt it, you may guess its gre; 
it was an old tree even then. 



IX. — Steam and Sm 



Partonr, a room for con^ 

versation. 
Ex-act'ly, strictly; accu^ 

rately. 
Fre'quent-ly, often. 



Weath'er, 

respectin 

wet or d 

Ex-olaim', 

CoY'cr y to h 



Dif fer-ence. mark ofdis- \ to enwra 



It 

" R lookff just like smoke,'' cried Willy. 

*^ No, not exactly, for it is white, aad 
moke is more frequently black.'' 

" Then what is steam, mamma T 

" It is made of hot water, my dear." 

*^ I could never have fancied how many 
things are made of water !" cried Willy. 
^ Snow is made of water^ and ice is made of 
neater, and steam is made of water." 

'^ There is this dIffiBrence,''said his mamma; 
^ water is turned into snow and ice when it ia 
^ery cold; and water is turned into steam 
pirhen it is very hot." 

" But, mamma, it is not very hot to-day, I 
i,m sure ; look, there is snow falling as fast as 
it can fall." 

** The weather is not hot, certainly," said 
liis mamma ; '^ but the water in the urn is 
irery hot, for it has been boiling over the fire 
for our breakfast, and the steam rises from 
that." ' Mamma then held a tea-spoon over 
the steam, and the steam was stopped by the 
tesrspoon, which in a short time was covered 
with it ; and the steam was cooled by the cold 
tea-spoon, and turned to water again, — small 
tiny drops of water; but Willy saw that it was 
water, and he not only saw it but he felt it 
too, for he put his finger into the spoon, and 
Felt that it was wet. 

*' This is not a cold teors^ocstv^ \SNassv\aa.t 



cne steam, and turned it mt< 
" Now, mamma, let us cat< 
smoke that is going up the ch 
the spoon will not turn that 
Mamma took another spoo 
the smoke ; and after some 
bright silver began to look dii 
was covered with little blacl 
touched it, and said, " No, il 
smoke cannot be made of ' 
looking at his fingers, he ex 
mamma ! how I have dirtied : 
these nasty black spots V 

" No wonder,** answered hie 
these little black spots are vci 
black coal, that fly up from the 
burning ; it is the heat of the fii 
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SECTION II. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

. I. — Spring and Youth Compared. 



Fruit' ful-ness, fertility. 

Curti-yatey to till; to im- 
prove. 

KnowVedge, skill; infor- 
mation. 

Vicious (vish'us), addict- 
ed to vice; wicked. 



Fro-lWic, fruitJuL 
Ma-tu'ri-ty, ripeneM. 
Sed'u-lous-ly, diligently, 
Tem'po-ral, of or belong^ 

ing to tinie; secular* 
Jus-ti-fi-ca'tioDy defence i 

pardon of sin. 



As the beauty of summer, the fruitfulnesa 
of autumn, and the support of winter, depend 
upon spring ; so the happiness, wisdom, and 
piety of middle life and old age depend upon 
youth. Youth is the seed-time of life. If the 
farmer do not plough his land, and commit 
the precious seed to the ground in spring, it 
will be too late afterwards : so if we, whilst 
young, neglect to cultivate our minds and 
hearts ; if we do not sow the seeds of knowl- 
edge and virtue, our future lives will be igno- 
rant, vicious, and wretched. " The sluggard 
will not plough by reason of the cold ; there- 
fore shall he beg in harvest, and have no- 
thing.^' The soil of the human heart is natu- 
rally barren of every thing good, though pro- 
lific of evil. If com, or flowers, or trees, be 
not planted, and carefully cult\Ns^ft^>xi^'^>iivsi^ 



I,* ana by ttie vineywa ot tne mai 
dersianding, and lo ! it was all gn 
th thonuty and nettles had covered 
ereofy and the stone wall ther 
okeh down. 

Spring and youth may be fitly eo 
cause these seasons will quickly pa 
d should be diligently improved. 
3wing the tender buds and blossc 
6ning flow^ and the springing gi 
)i^ihiilg treres and the verdant wo< 
the united beauties of the spring, ^ 
ready to wish that this season wo 
lud alwiays; but, whilst we stay to | 
mire these ifircenes, they are hasti 
eir maturity^ and they will quickl 
Qiw much is this like youth ! It '* a] 
little timfe, and then vanisheth aw 

ii^ \t\r6ti ft.ro Bnii.iY>f1. vmif.K will flnnn 
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believe on him as the Saviour who died for 
your sins, and rose again for your justification. 
V ou should also endeavour sedulously to im- 
prove your fleeting moments in acquiring 
temporal and spiritual wisdom : the one to 
guide you through life, and the other to pre- 
pare you for that eternal world towards which 
every returning season is hastening you. — 
Present fob the Youno. 



I L — Human Beings, — TTie Senses. 



Ilu'man, having the quali- 
ties of a man. 

Being, a person; existence. 

\J\>' right, straight up; 
honest. 

Ex-press', to utter t to 
squeeze out. 

Al^mi^A'ty, of unlimited 
power. 

O-be'di-ent, submissive. 



Un-der-stand' fullu to 
comprehend'. ^ ^ 

A-gree'a-ble, pleasing ,* 
consistent wUL 

Rea^n, t^ distinguish-- 
ingfacuUyQfmqn: mo- 
tives caitse. 

Dis-tin'giiish, to mark a 
difference; to make emi- 
nent. 



I am a human being. I walk upright. 
All human beings do the same. Other ani- 
mals walk with their faces towards the 
ground. I use my legs in walking. Other 
animals also use their legs in walking. 

I can see, hear, feel, taste^ and smell. Other 
animals can do the same. Seeing, hearing, 
feeling, tasting, and smelling, are called the 
five senses. I see with my eyes, I hear with my 
ears, I taste with my tongue, I smell with my 
nose, and I can feel pam m tvw^ \«x\» jJU^cs?^ 
body. ^ Otheu animala 9^ ^^jrVCok*^^^ ^"^"^^ 



,'?'*o4/f **. Pf fn by A, 
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to do what my parents and teachers desire ; 
why I ought to be obedient, diligent, and at- 
lentiTe. 

I observe that the rose is I9ce the carna- 
tion, for both are flowers ; both have an 
a^eeable smell, and fine colours ; both have 
a root, leaves, and stem ; both grow from a 
bud ; both come out into flower for a short 
time, and then fade. 

But I observe also that they are unlike. 
The rose difiers from the carnation, for it has 
not the same kind of smell. The rose has 
thorns, but the carnation has not. I can by 
reason compare the rose with the carnation, 
and I can distinguish the one from the other. 
— Instructor. 

lU.— The Cuckoo. 



Mi'grate, to remove to an^ 

other place, 
De-li^At', pleasure; Joy, 
Hatch, to produce young 

from eggs ; to contrive. 
Con-trive', to find out 

means; to plan. 
De-scribe', to represent by 

words. 

The cuekoo is of a greyish colour: in size it 
is somewhat less than a pigeon ; in shape it is 
like the magpie ; and it has round standing - 
out nostrils. It is one of those birds that mi- 
grate from one country to another. It visit 



Con-vince', to make sensi- 

ble, 
Nur'turejJboJ / education, 
Plain'tive, complaining ; 

expressive of sorrow. 
Fledge, to furnish with 

wings or feathers, 
In'stinctjfiafwra/ desire or 

aversion. 



ui i;uu wuriu, 1,0 enjoy anoiner spi 
only season of the year suited to iU 
habits. The poet refers to this wl 
in his pretty address to the cucko 

" Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever gi 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song 
No winter in thy year." 

It is only the male cuckoo, howe^ 
voice is here spoken of: the note 
male differs from it, is very feeble, i 
heard. 

Most people know that the cuckc 
build any nest, and does not hat 
eggs, or rear its own young. Sh 
the nest of the titlark, or the wat< 
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The little cuckoo, with its rump and wings, got 
the young sparrow (the last one of the brood) 
on its back, and making a lodgement for its 
burden by raising its elbows, climbed back- 
wards with it up the side of the nest, till it 
reached the top, where, resting for a moment, 
it threw off its load with a jerk, and set the 
sparrow quite over the nest. After stopping a 
little, and feeling about with the extreme part 
of its wings,, as if to convince itself that the 
thing was done, it dropped again into the nest. 

It deserves notice, that though the body of 
the cuckoo is many times larger than that of 
the sparrow, its egg is fully smaller. In this 
there is a wise design ; for if the egg of the 
cuckoo were to be as large as it is common for 
birds of that size to produce, it must be laid 
in the nest of a large bird, and then the young 
cuckoo would not have the same chance of 
living, by freeing itself from the presence of 
the other young birds, which would be as 
strong as itself, or perhaps stronger. But 
while the smallness of the egg renders it easy 
/or the sparrow to hatch it, the young cuckoo, 
being more powerful than the young sparrows, 
can, with perfect ease, throw them out of the 
nest, and secure from their parents all the care 
and nurture which it requires. 

The growth of the young cuckoo is very 
rapid. It has a plaintive chirp, which is n^c^l 
learned from its foster pareiit^ wv^\V.T^^N«t: 
Bcquireti the note of a f\iU-gro^NTi\>Vr^ ^>3eirv»* 



fledged, it follows the spai 
that has reared it, for a t< 
log uftUke them in its inst 
«ooii deserts theoi, and foil 
All the emaller birds sc 
cuckoo as a foe ; and thej 
their turn. They pursiie 
and often oblige it to t 
thickest branches of the 1 
ive«U for safety. The J< 
onokoo an mndean bird, a 
pie to eat it. — Thomson^b 

Jz'sae^toc(»neout;tosend M 
fbrth. 



tea-onps on the table, were made to speak 
and give an account of themselves. ^^ I think 
it would be very Amny to hear my coat speak,* 
said Edward ; and a few moments afterwards 
a soft voice issued from the bosom of his coat, 
and spoke as follows : — 

" I recollect once growing on the back of a 
sheep.** Edward could Hot help starting back 
with surprise ; however, he interrupted him, 
saying, " I am afraid, Mr. Coat, you do not 
know what you are talking about ; for coats 
do not grow, nor do sheep wear coats.'' " I 
was only wool when I grew on the sheep,'' re- 
plied the voice ; " and a very pleasant life we 
led together, spending all the day in the green 
fields, and resting at night on the grass. 
Sometimes, indeed, the sheep rubbed himself 
so roughly against the trees and shrubs, that 
I was afraid of being torn off; and sometimes 
the birds came and pecked off a ffew flakes of 
the wool to line their nests, and make them 
soft and warm for their young; but they took 
so little that I could easily spare it. We had 
long led this quiet life, when one day there 
was a great alarm. The shepherd and his 
dog drove all the sheep into a fold, and then 
took them out one by one, and washed them 
in a stream of water which ran close by. The 
sheep on which I grew was sadly frightened 
when his turn came ; and, for my part, I 
could not imagine what tViey ^et^ ^^^^^ ^.^ 



^lagio DO parted for ever f Insti 
the sheep at liberty, the shephei 
large pair of shears. Onlyimagin 
the poor sheep, I believe, thoug 
was going to be out off, and be^ 
most piteously ; but the shepherd 
tending to his cries, held him dowi 
cutting me off close to his skin, 
sheep found that the shears did n< 
he remained quiet ; it was then m 
frightened. It is true that the shi 
hurt me either, because I could n 
then I could not bear the thougl 
parted from my dear friend, the shi 
had grown up together ever since 1 
a little lamb. As soon as the sh< 
leased, he went A^nnf «^* — - 
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all drawn out into worsted threads, so unlike 
wool, that I hardly knew myself again. But 
it was still worse, when, sometime afterwards, 
they plunged me into a large copper of dark 
dirty-lookmg water ; and when I was taken 
out, instead of being white, I was of a bright 
blue colour, and looked very beautiful. Well, 
sometime sifter this I was sent to the cloth 
mills, and my threads were stretched in a 
machine called a loom, and there I was woven 
into a piece of cloth. I was then folded up, 
and lay quiet for some time.^ 

" Indeed,^ said Edward, " I think you 
wanted a little rest, after going through so 
many changes.^ 

" Soon after,^' resumed the voice, " I was 
bought by a tailor, and lay on the shelf of 
his shop, when one day you and your papa 
came in, aid asked to see some cloth to make 
you a coat. I was taken down and unfolded 
on the counter with several other pieces, and, 
if you remember, you chose me on account of 
my beautiful colour.^' — " So I did,'* said 
Edward ; *^ but you are not so bright a blue 
now as you were then."** 

" Something the worse for wear,** replied 
the coat; ^' if you stain me, and cover me 
with dust, that is your fault, not mine. But 
to conclude my story ; the tailor took out his 
enormous scissors, which reminded me of the 
•hears that had separated me from. tVi^ «ScL^<s^^ 



'refer-ence i in!, ^* '""Va 
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nlence ; and, laying hold of one of them with 
Ids finger and thumb, he said, *^ Gome, Mr. 
Button, let me hear the story from you, while 
lU the rest remain quiet." Pleased by this 
preference, the face of the button shone 
brighter than usual, and in a small, shrill, 
but distinct voice, he began thus : — 

'* We lay for a long time under ground ; 
not bright and shining as you now see us, 
but mixed up with dirt and rubbish. How 
long we remained there it is impossible for 
me to say; for as it was always dark, there 
was no telling day from night, nor any means 
of counting weeks and years.'*' 

" But could you not hear the church-clock 
strike V said Edward ; " that would have 
told you how time passed.*^ 

" O no !" replied thb button ; " if we had 
had ears we could not have heard, so deep 
were we buried in the bowels of the earth.'* 

^' O dear I how dismal that must have 
been r exclaimed Edward. 

*' Not for us, who neither thought nor felt,'' 
replied the button. "Well, after having lain 
there for ages perhaps, all at once there was 
an opening made in the ground, and men 
came down where we liay, and dug us up. 
They talked about a fine vein of copper. ' I 
am glad we have reached it at last,' said they, 
* it will repay us all our labour !' They then 
put us into a basket, and yto n^^t^ \a5iAXL >3j^ 



that you could not fee 
** and were you burnt to i 

" O no !" replied the 1 
a metal, and metals will 
were melted : and as the 
which were mixed with i 
ran out through some he 
on purpose for us to esc 
companions, who were nc 
We were then imprisone 
we were left to cool and 
Men then came with hai 
till we became quite fiat 
struck us, we hallooed 
could, and our cries re« 
distance ; but they went 

"What!'' exclaimed ] 
voices to cry out !" 

" No/' replied the butti 
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bad been beaten into fiat sheets, we were sent 
to the turner^ who cut us into little bits, 
and then placed us, one after another, into a 
strange kind of machine, called a lathe : he 
held us there while he turned a wheel with 
his foot so fast that it would have made one 
giddy- 

" That is, if you had had a head to be 
giddy,- said Edward laughing. 

"When I was taken out of the lathe, I was 
quite surprised to see what a pretty round 
shape I had; I wondered what was to be done 
to me next; for as there was nothing by which 
I could be sewed on to a coat, I did not think 
that I was to be made into a button, but sup- 
posed I was intended for a piece of money.- 

" Yes ; a round fiat button is something 
like a sixpence,- said Edward ; " but then 
you were not made of silver.- 

" True ; and I soon found that I was to be 
a button, for they fastened a tail to me, and 
rubbed me for a great length of time, till I 
became very bright. I was then stuck with 
the rest of us on a sheet of thick white paper.- 

" Oh ! I remember,- cried Edward ; " you 
were all stuck on the paper, when the tailor 
showed you to papa and me, and you looked 
quite beautiful.- Edward then listened in 
expectation of the button continuing his story, 
but it was ended, and his voice was gone . — 
Janb Mabcbt. 



new moon ; increasing. 



sei 



Eave^ that part of the roof ha 
which overhangs the Pro-( 
walls, mo 

Twit'ter, to make a sharp Pyr'i 
tremulous noise. in 

Op the swallow there arc 
The one with which we are 1 
this country, is the commc 
about five inches and a hali 
black blue colour above, an 
It is found throughout Eurc 
is more abundant in Great 
common swallow which prec 
may be known by its chesnt 
black, sharp, crescent-shap< 
circling, varied, and commoi 
nest of the martin is comp 
mud and clay, lined with fea 

_ 1. -1- _! ^ xT- _ ._J. 
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day-break ; and you must luive often heara 
them twittering about your window wiien 
you happened to be early awake. During 
the whole day they are flying about, catch- 
ing food for themselves and their young. 
As sooa as they have got a few flies, they 
ha.fiten to their nests, pop into the hole, and 
feed their little ones. It is anoazing how 
tnaay visits of this kind they pay to their 
nests in the course of the day. 

Some (mrious anecdotes are told of martins 
or swallows, which show that they have a sym- 
pathy with one another, and kaow how to ex- 
press it. A Dtest was observed to have fallen 
by some accident from the corner of a window, 
and the poor birds seemed to be much affect- 
ed by the loss. But it was not long before a 
great number of their fellows collected, and as- 
sisted them in rebuilding their dwelling, which 
was speedily effected by so many active labour- 
ers.-^A cock-sparrow had got iato a martin's 
nest, while the owner was abroad; and when 
he returned, the saucy intruder put his head 
out of the hole, asid pecked at the naartin as 
he attempted to enter his own house. The 
poor martin was sadly provoked at this injus- 
tice, but was unable by his own strength to 
drive the enemy out, and to punish him. So 
he flew away and gathered a large flock of 
swallows, who all came with a bit of clay in 
their bills, and plastered up tha hol^ ^^ ^^ 
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-- Auors upon the roof of 
and prepare for their departi 
country; and this is a wise t 
the Author of nature, for as all 
die in winter, they would have 
port them if they were to sta 
several short flights round and r 
we suppose, to try their strength 
some fine calm day, they set ou 
a long journey southwards, over 
to a very distant country. Tin 
course through the wide vacant 
and with unerring certainty, U 
spot that suits them, which is tl 
in Africa, where the weather is ; 
and insects are to be met with aX. 
is God who inspirpo *»-- 
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*he swallow is furnished with great strength 
^ng to enable it to perform these long jour- 
|rs. You are acquainted with its slender 
m, so well adapted for cutting through the 
, and its long beautiful wings. Each of 
)se wings is moved by a muscle of prodigi- 
3 power, situated on each side of the breast- 
ae. The weight of these muscles greatly 
seeds the weight of the flesh of all the other 
pts of the body. The swallow is able to fly 
the rate of more than a hundred miles in 
hour. The little bird that perched on 
ir chimney this morning, may perch to- 
►rrow night upon one of the pyramids of 
lypt, and next week may be at the Cape of 
K)d Hope. — Various. 



Yll.— llie Coffee Tree. 



bim'dant-ly, plentifully, 
'tive, an original in" 
\abiiant. 

I'ture, the act ofculti- 
yation. [punches, 

ifl'ter, to grow in 
r'fdme, sweet odour; 
fragrance. 



Ex-hale', to send or draw 
out vapours or fumes, 

Fo'li-age, tufts of leaves. 

Tran'si-ent (she), 'oon 
past, 

Shriv'el, to contract into 
wrinkles. 

Ex-tract', to draw out. 



CoFFBB is so named from the kingdom of 
ffa, in Africa, where it grows abundantly, 
was known in London for the first time 
out two hundred years ago. It is a tLOitlv^ 



and when they are m luu ih«v"* 

exceed the beauty of their pure,' 

ed flowera, and the sweet pCTfun 

exhale; the air is fiUed with frag 

trees seem as if covei-edwithasfc 

affording a fine contrast to the d 

liaee But this enchanting scei 

ent duration ; the flowers decay 

after they are fuU blown, and i 

and fragrance which ddighted 

the morning have vanished befo 

berries, which succeed the Ho\ 

green, when fuUy grown becoi 

into a dark purple, and if not ga 

shrivel and drop from the tree. 

fit for coUecting about seven m; 

^r 4-VtA fltfvTVArfL X. 
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afterwards ground as they may be required 
for use. — ^Encyclopedia. 



YIIL— Sugar. 



In-cliide', to enclose; to 

take in, 
In-tro-dnoe', to conduct or 

usher in, \j^ars, 

Cen'tu-ry, a hundred 
Trench, a ditch orjnrrow. 
Sprout, a young shoot. 



Ji^ice, tap; liquor, 
^UDH-Xox^resenMing; like, 
Clar'i-fy, to purify or clear 
Proc'ess, methodical man-' 

agement; course, 
Crjs'taL-lize, to congeal or 

concrete into crystals. 



Sugar is got from a jointed reed called the 
sugar cane. The cane plant, inchtding its 
leaves and flovrer stem, rises to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet. It is a native of the 
East Indies, and was known to the ancients ; 
but sugar was not introduced into Europe till 
about the thirteenth century. At present the 
cane is cultivated both in the East and West 
Indies, particularly in the latter, where it at- 
tains great perfection in the dark rich loam 
of St. Christopher^ and the soil of Jamaica. 

Trenches, six or eight inches deep, and 
at the distance of three feet and a half, 
are formed; and the cuttings of the canes, 
having five or six joints, are laid down flat 
at the bottom of the trench, and covered 
with earth to the depth of two inches. The 
sprouts appear in twelve or fourteen days; 
and as they shoot up, the soil is gradu- 
ally drawn about them, t\\\, m ^^ <5«>xt^^ 
of a few months, the ridsoB oi ^^^^ ^^^ 



where they are passed throu 
rollers. The ju'.ce being thus 
is boiled in large coppers, and 
similar animal matter, is mia 
the purpose of clarifying the 
quantity of quicklime is add( 
some acid, which would prevei 
lization. When it is suffic 
trated and purified, the syrup 
coolers, where the sugar crystj 
molasses separate. The suga 
ried to the hogsheads in the 
the bottoms of which are p< 
the molasses may drain off : 
below; and when the sugar is s 
it is brought to market undei 
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id soda, was discovered by accident. 
*ayelling merchants in the East, being 

to stop in a sandy district, placed 
>f soda to sustain their cooking uten- 
ile they made a fire underneath; the 
d the sand combining by the heat, a 
ce was formed which surprised them, 
bstance was glass. In glass-works, the 
id soda being mixed in proper quanti- 
> made to combine by a small degree of 
ithout being melted ; in this state the 
} is called fret. The heat is then in- 

till the substance is melted; the 

taken off, and when it is sufficiently 
e glass is either cast or blown into 
[uired forms. This is the process of 

window-glass. 

eat many things are made of glass ; 
ibrmer times it was not applied to so 
iseful purposes as it now is. The 
9 were not unacqcainted with it, but 
ver applied it to any useful purpose ; 
^as probably a rery scarce production 

them. We read, in history, of the 
>r Nero breaking a glass cup, which 
y thousand pounds. Windows have 
ade of the skins of animals, of isinglass, 

and you may see horn used instead 
fi in lanterns at the present time. 
, too, were made of the skins of ani- 
hich were sometimes takeiv ^xoxsvVJctwa. 



i 



boiler' Sfu '"'*/» a' 

^*« and fiLi-^"'"'^^' a 
f'oni? with SI ""^f °^ >■ 
fcad, which 3 ^°'^ » s™« 
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SECTION III. 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY, 



I. — Joseph and his Brethren. 



Wil'der-ness, a desert. 
Spi'cer-y, aromatic pr(H 

ductions. 
Myrrh, a precious kind of 

gum. 
Con-ceal', to hide; to keep 

secret. 
Com 'fort, to soothe : to 

console. 



?eace'a-bly, quietly. 
SheaTea^ gicUks of com 

bound together. 
!>-bei'8ance, a bow; an act 

of reverence. 
Re-bnke', to chide, 
Don-spire', to plot* 
De-Yonr', to swallow up 

greedily. 

Canaan, Ben'-ja-min, Rach'el, She'chem^ Jo'seph, 

Ish'ma-el-ites. 

Jacob dwelt (in the land wherein his father 
Kras a stranger) in the land of Canaan. And 
Facob had twelve sons, of whom Joseph and 
Benjamin, the sons of Rachel, were the young- 
est. And Joseph, being seventeen years old, 
vas feeding the flock with his brethren ; and 
Toseph brought unto his father their evil re- 
)ort. Now Israel loved Joseph more than 
dl his children, because he was the son of his 
>ld age ; and he made him a coat of many 
colours. And wh< n his brethren saw that 
iheir father loved him more than all his 
brethren, they hated liim, and could not 
ipeak peaceably unto him. 

And Joseph dreamed a dream, «Avji V\a WA 



behold your sheaves stooa rui 

made obeisance to my sheaf. A; 

said to him, Shalt thou indeed 

or shalt thou indeed have don 

And they hated him yet the 

dreams and for his words. Ai 

yet another dream, and told it 

and said, Behold I have drej 

more; and behold the sun, an<J 

the eleven stars, made obeisai 

he told it to his father, and t 

and his father rebuked him, 

him. What is this dream w 

dreamed? Shall I, and thy i 

brethren, indeed come to bo\i 

to thee to the earth? And his 

him, but his father observed 

And his brethren went to f( 
cii,-»^i,«,T^ And Isra 
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ihold this dreamer oometh. Gome now, 
arefore, and let us slay him, and oast him 
JO some pit ; and we will say, Some evil beast 
,th devoured him: and we shall see what 
11 beoome of his dreams. And Reuben the 
lest brother said unto them. Shed no 
ood, but cast him into this pit that is in the 
Idemess, and lay no hand upon him; this 
) said that he might rid him out of their 
inds, and deliver him to his father again, 
nd it came to pass, when Joseph was come 
ito his brethren, that they stripped him of 
is coat, his coat of many colours. And they 
>ok him, and cast him into a pit : and the 
it was empty, there was no water in it. And 
ley sat down to eat bread. 
And, lo, they lifted up their eyes, and look- 
1, and behold, a company of Ishmaelites 
ime from Gilead, with their camels, bearing 
Mcery, and balm, and myrrh, going to carry 
. down to Egypt. And Judah said unto his 
rethren,What profit is it if we slay our broth- 
r, and conceal his blood \ Come, let us seil 
im to the Ishmaelites, and let not our hand 
e upon him ; for he is our brother and our 
esh : And his brethren were content. And 
[ley drew and lifted up Joseph out of the pit, 
nd sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites for twenty 
lieces of silver : and the Ishmaelites carried 
oseph into Egypt. And Reuben returned 
nto the pit; and, behold, Joae^\v\«^a»TkaV\a. 



«V W w..^._ 



have we found, know now whei 
son^fi coat or no. And he kne^ 
It is my son'^s coat; an evil beasi 
cd him : Joseph is without < 
pieces. And Jacob mourned foi 
days. And ail his sons and all 
rose up to comfort him ; but h< 
comforted, and said, For I will 
the grave unto my son moumi 



II. — Joseph and his B 

continued. 



Pros'per, to thrive. 
Kind^ness, favour. 
Of ^-cer, a person in com- 



Pris'on,* 
tnent, 

Com-mi 
send i 
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prosper in his hand. And Joseph found grace 
in his sight, and he served him. And he made 
him overseer over his house, and he left all that 
he had in Joseph^s hand ; and he knew not 
aught he had, save the bread which he did eat. 
But the wife of Potiphar made a false report 
of Joseph to her husband, so that his wrath 
was kindled; and he took Joseph, and put him 
into prison. But the Lord was with Joseph, and 
gave him favour in the sight of the keeper of 
the prison. And the keeper of the prison 
coQunitted to Joseph^s hand all the prisoners 
that were in the prison; and whatsoever 
they did there, he was the doer of it. The 
keeper of the prison looked not to any thing 
that was under his hand, because the Lord 
was with him, and that which he did, the 
Lord made it to prosper. 

And it came to pass, that the butler of the 
king of Egypt and his baker had offended 
their lord, the king of Egypt. And Pharaoh 
was wroth against them, and put them inward 
in the house of the captain of the guard, into 
the prison, the place where Joseph was bound. 
And the captain of the guard charged Joseph 
with them. And they dreamed a dream both 
of them in one night ; and Joseph came in 
unto them in the morning, and looked upon 
them, and, behold, they were sad ; and he ask- 
ed them. Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day! 
And they said unto him, We have dT««ssi^^ 
drcam^ and we know not the meaa\tv% \Xv«t^^1. 



%t».A\^ V. 



filudl Pharaoh lift up thy head, ana 
thee on a tree. And Joseph epal 
the chief butler, and said, Think on 
shall be well with thee, and show 
pray thee, unto me, and make mei 
unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of 
for indeed I was stolen away out 
of the Hebrews; and here also bav 
thing that they should put me into 
And it came to pass on {the third 
was Pharaoh's birtli-day, that he i 
unto all his servants ; and he i 
ohief butler unto his office aga 
hanged the chief baker, as Joec 
to them. — Yet did not the ehi 
member Joseph, but forgot him. 
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dreamed twodreamg, and whenhe awoke in the 
morning, his spirit was troubled; and he sent 
for all the wise men of Egypt, and told them 
his dreams; but there was none that could in- 
terpret them unto Pharaoh. Then spake the 
duef butler unto Pharaoh, saying, I do remem- 
ber my iaults this day. Pharaoh was wroth 
with his servants, and put me and the chief 
baker in ward in the captain of the guard's 
house. And we both dreamed a dream in one 
night ; and there was there a young man, an 
Hebrew, servant to the captain of the guard, 
and we told him our dreams, and as he explain- 
ed so it came to pass; he said that I should be 
restored to my office, and that the chief baker 
would be hanged. Then Pharaoh sent and 
called Joseph, and they brought him hastily 
out of the dungeon, and he changed his rai- 
ment, and came in unto Pharaoh. And Pha- 
raoh said unto Joseph, I have dreamed a 
dream, and there is none that can interpret it; 
and I have heard that ihou canst interpret 
dreams. And Joseph answered Pharaoh, say- 
ing, God shall give Pharaoh an answer of 
peace. And Joseph told the king the inter- 
pretation, and said, that there would be seven 
years of plenty over all the land of Egypt, and 
that after these there would be seven years of 
famine. And Joseph advised the king, saying. 
Let Pharaoh seek out a man discreet and wise, 
and set him over the land of Egypt; and let 



the thing was good m the eye 
and in the eyes of all his S( 
Pharaoh said unto his servant 
such a man as this is, a man in ^ 
of God is ! And Pharaoh saic 
Forasmuch as God hath shewe 
there is none so discreet and wi 
Thou shaJt be o>^r my house, 
unto thy word, snail all my pe 
only in the throne will I be gre£ 
And Pharaoh said unto Josep: 
set thee over all the land of 
Pharaoh took off his ring from 
put it upon Joseph'^s hand, anc 
in vestures of fine linen, and pv 
about his neck, and made him 
second chariot whif^h Iia l^«ri . . 
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in the land of Egjrpt, and laid np the food 
in the cities. And Joseph gathered com as 
the sand of the sea, very much, until he left 
numbering, for it was without number. 

And the seven years of plenty that were in 
the land of Egypt were ended: and the seven 
years of dearth began to come, according as 
JToseph had said : and the dearth was in all 
lands: but in all the land of Egypt there 
was bread. And when all the land of Egypt 
was famished the people cried to Pharaoh 
for bread ; and Pharaoh said unto all the 
Egyptians, Go unto Joseph : what he saith 
to you, do. And the famine was over all 
the face of the earth. And Joseph opened 
all the storehouses, and sold unto the Ec^yp- 
tians; and the famine waxed sore in the land 
of ECTpt. And people of all countries canio 
into Egypt to Joseph to buy com; because 
the famme was sore in all lands. 



IV. — Joseph and his Brethren- 
continued^ 



Per-ad-ven'tnre, perhaps, 
Grov'er-nor, a ruler* 
Spy, one who watches se- 

cretly. 
Ver'i-fy, to prove true. 
Anguish, (Ang'-guish,) 

pain; vexation. 



Com-mune', to converse. 
ProVen-der, hai/ and corn, 
E-spy', to discover. 
Traffic, to trade, 
Be-reave', to take OMay : 

to deprive, 
Be-fall', to happen to. 



Now when Jacob saw that there was coru vw 



ni to buy com in Egypt. iJut i>e 
seph's brother, Jacob sent not ^ 
)thren ; for he said, Lest peradventi 
ief befall him. And the sons of Isra 
buy com among those that came ; 
mine was in the land of Canaan. / 
ph was the governor over the land, 
was that sold to all the people of tl: 
id Joseph'^s brethren came and bow* 
lemselves before hinu And Josepl: 
rethren,and he knew them, but msMl< 
trange unto them, and spake roug 
.hem ; and said unto them, Whei^ce 
Aiud they said, From the land of Cj 
buy food. And Joseph knew his 
^"+. thev knew not hhn. And J 
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of one man, in the land of Canaan ; and be- 
hold, the youngest is this day with our father, 
and one is not. And Joseph siud nnto them, 
That is ft that I spake nnto you, saying. Ye 
arespiei. Hereby ye shall be proved: By the 
life of Pharaoh, ye shall not go forth hence, 
oxcqpt year yonngest brother come hither. 
Send one of yourselyes, and let him fetch your 
brother, and ye shall be kept in prison, that 
youl' trords may be proved, whether there be 
any truth in yon; or else, by the life of Pha- 
raoh, sorely ye are spies. And he put tlieni 
altogether into ward three days. And Joseph 
said unto them the third day. This do, and 
live ; for I fear God : If ye be true men, let 
one of your brethren be bound in the liouse 
of your p^son ; go ye, carry com for tlie 
famine of your houses: But bring your young- 
est brother unto me ; so shall your words be 
verified, and ye shall not die. And they said 
one to another. We are verily guilty concern- 
ing our brother, in that we saw the anguish 
of his soul, when he besought us, and we 
would not hear; therefore is this distress 
come upon us. And Reuben answered them, 
saying. Spake I not unto you, saying, Do not 
sin against the child; and ye would not hear. 
And they knew not tl^at Joseph understood 
them ; for he spake Unto them by an inter- 
preter. And he turned himself about from 
them, and wept; and returned to them again, 
and communed with ihom^ au^ \*oc?«l "vtwsw 



com, and departed thence. An 
opened his sack, to give his a 
the inn, he espied his money ; 
was in his sack'^s mouth. Ani 
his brethren, My money is 
lo, it is even in my sack: as 
failed them, and they were 
one to another, What is this 
done unto us ! 

And they came unto Jacob tl 
the land of Canaan, and told 1 
fell them, saying. The man wl 
the land spake roughly to us, i 
spies. And we said unto hio 
men; we are no spies: We be t' 
sons of one father ; one is not, 

nef la fViie <1<iv wrifVi /\it»« lri4-Vi/»* 
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bheir father saw the bundles of mon- 
rere afraid. And Jacob theur father 

them. Me have ye bereaved of my 
Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
ce Benjamin away: All these things 
\at me. My son shall not go down 
; for his brother is dead, and he is 

: if mischief befall him by the way 
ich ye go, then shall ye bring down 
bairs with sorrow to the grave. 



Joseph and his Brethren- 
contintied. 



declare sol- 



Yearn^ to feel deeply • 
Re-frain', to forbear, 
MarVel, to wonder. 
Di-rine', y. to foretell; to 

foreknow, 
Di-vine', abj. heavenly, 
Bond'man, a man slave. 
Mess, a dish; food. 



irtainty ; secu- 
'nst loss, 
;, mistdke, 
I manager* 
oealth hoarded, 
merciful ; hind, 

le famine was sore in the land. And 
o pass, when they had eaten up the 
^h they had brought out of Egypt, 
lier said unto them, Gk> again ; buy 
3 food. And Judah spake unto him, 
he man did solemnly protest unto us, 
''e shall not see my face, except your 
)e with you. And Judah said unto 
father, Send the lad with me, and we 
and go ; that we may live, and not 



thefli, It n uiuow M^w ^^, 
best fruits in the hunl in your 
carry down the man a present, a 
and a little honey, spices and myr 
almonds: And take double moi 
hand : and the money that was br 
in the mouth of your sacks, carrj 
your hand ; peradventure it was a 
take also your brother, and ari 
unto the man. And God Almi; 
mercy before the man, that 1 
away your other brother and B 
I be bereaved of my children, I . 

And the men took the presen 
money in their hand, and B( 
they went down to Egypt, anc 

-.-.^u And when Joseph saw] 



T_ 
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garding the money which they found in their 
sacks. And he said, Peace be to you, fear 
not: yoHir God, and the God of your father, 
hath given you treasure in your sacks ; I had 
your money. And he brought Simeon out 
unto them« And they made ready the pres- 
ent for Joseph : for they heard that they 
should eat bread with him at noon. And 
when Joseph came home they gave him the 
present, and bowed themselves to him to the 
earth. And he asked them of their welfare, 
and said. Is your father well ? the old man 
of whom ye spake, is he yet alive ! And they 
answered, Thy servant our father is in good 
health, he is yet alive : And they bowed down 
their heads, and made obeisance. And when 
he saw his brother Benjamin, his mother's 
son, he said, Is this your younger brother, of 
whom ye spake unto me ! God be gracious 
unto thee, my son. And Joseph made haste, 
for his bowels did yearn upon his brother; 
and he sought where to weep ; and he enter- 
ed into his chamber, and wept there. And he 
washed his face, and went out, and refrained 
himself^ and said. Set on bread. And they 
sat before him, the first-bom according to his 
birthright, and the youngest according to his 
youth : and the men marvelled one at another. 
And he took and sent messes unto them from 
before him : But Benjamin'^s mess was five 



J MMA AMo euutk a uioutn. And 

ny cup, the silver cup, in the sack'^s moui 
he youngest, and his corn-money. And he 
ccordingtothe word that Josephhad spol 
-And as soon as the morning was light, 
icn were sent away, they and their as 
.nd when they were gone out of the city, i 
ot yet far off, Joseph said unto his stewa 
p, follow after the men ; and when thou d 
rertake them, say unto them, Wheref 
ive ye rewarded evil for good ! Is not t 
e cup in which my lord drinketh, and whe 
'' indeed he divineth ! Ye have done evil 
doing. And he overtook them, and spa 
to them these same words. And they bi 
to him. Wherefore saith my lord the 
rds? God forbid that thy servants should 
wording to this thing. Behold the mon 
ich wo found in our sacks'* mouth ^ 
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adily took down every man his sack to 
nd, and opened every man his sack, 
learohed, and began at the eldest, and 
le youngest ; and the cup was found 
mun^s sack. Then they rent their 
and laded every man his ass, and re- 

the city. And Judah and his breth- 
) to Joseph^s house, for he was yet 
ad they fell before him on the ground, 
leph said unto them. What deed is 

1 ye have done ! Wot ye not that 
lan as I can certainly divine ! And 
ud. What shall we say unto my lord! 
we are my lord^s servants, both we, 
Iso with whom the cup is found. And 
God forbid that I should do so : but 

in whose hand the cup is found, he 
my servant ; and as for you, get you 
ace unto your father. Then Judah 
ar unto him, and said, my lord, thy 
my father said unto us. Ye know 

wife bare me two sons ; and the one 
t from me, and I said, surely he is 
pieces, and I saw him not since ; and 
:e this also from me, and mischief be- 

ye shall bring down my gray hairs 
TOW to the grave. Now, therefore, 
y servant my father seeth that the 
lot with us, seeing that his life is 
tp in the lad^s life, he will die, and 
ants shall bring down the gray hairs 



or tll6 laO. UU4/Vr M.^ ^ 

lim aot unto thee, then I Mbail 
blftme to my fip^thar jTor evar. 



VI. — Joseph and his Breth 

concluded. 



Pos-tei/i-tv, (hose who 

come after us. 
De-lir'er-ance, reliefyorthe 

act of being freisd, 
Tar'rjr, to delay; to Hnoer, 
Re-Tiye', to return to life, 
Sac'ri-fice, the thing offer- 
ed to Heaven, 



Charl-ot, a 
pleasure qr 
Oe-GU-pa^tiM 
menitt trai 
Pil'grim-age, 
At-tain', to i 
Mul'ti-ply, 



T^»i«n Joseph oould not refrain 
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preseiusd- And Joseph said unto his breth- 
ren, Come near to me, I pray you : And they 

r , came near. And he said, I am Joseph your 
brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. Now, 

I therefore, be not grieved nor angry witli 
yourselves, that ye sold me hither ; for God 
did «e|id me before you to preserve life. For 
these two years hath the famine been in the 
land; and yet there are five years, in the 
which there shall neither be earing nor har- 
vest. And God sent me before you to pre- 
serve you a posterity in the earth, and to save 
your lives by a great deliverance. So now, it 
was not you that sent me hither, but God. 
Haste you, and go up to my father, and say 
unto him. Thus saith thy son Joseph, God 
hath made me lord of all Egypt : come down 
imto me, tarry not. And thou shalt dwell 
in the land of Goshen, and thou shalt be near 
Mnto me, thou, and thy children, and thy 
diildren'^s children, and thy flocks, and thy 
herds, and all that thou hast : And there will 
I nourish thee, for there are yet five years of 
famine. And ye shall tell my father of all 
my glory in Egypt, and of all that ye have 
seen ; and ye shall haste, and bring down my 
father hither. And he fell upon his brother 
Benjamiu^s neck, and wept; and Benjamin 
wept upon his neck. Moreover, he kissed all 
his brethren, and wept upon them: and after 
that his brethren talked with him. 



■■if 
.t 

H 
I 



^Mooiioids, and come ui 

¥'ive you the good of tl 
ake you waggons out of 
for your little ones, and f( 
bring your father and oom( 
ren of Israel did so : And « 
waggons, according to the 
Pharaoh, and gave them ] 
i'^ way. To all his brethren h 

i raiment; but to Benjamin 

hundred pieces of silver, and 
(^ raiment. And to his father 1 

ij laden with the good things 

other ten asses laden with co: 
\ his father by the way. So hi 

ren away, and they departe 
unto them. See tbo* - 



w 



9 which Joseph had flont, the spirits 
b their father revived: And Israel 

is enough: Joseph my son is yet 
'. will go and see hkn before I die. 
Israel took his journey with all that 
and came to Beer-slieba, aad offered 
s unto the God of his father Isaac. 
*d spajce unto Israel in the visions of 
it, and said, Jacob, Jacob. Aad he 
^re am I. And he fiaid, I am God, 
[ of thy father : fear not to go down 
^pt ; for I will there make of thee a 
ition. I will go down with thee into 

?wid I will also surely bring thee up 
and Joseph shall put his hand upon 
'es. And Jacob rose up frow Beer- 
and the sons of Israel carried Jacob 
ther, and their little ones, and their 
n the waggons which Pharaoh had 

Joseph made ready his chariot, and 
» to meet Israel his father, to Goshen, 
sented himself unto him ; and he fell 
leck, and wept on his neck a good 
And Israel said unto Joseph, jNow 
lie, since I have seen thy face, because 
b yet alive. 

when Jacob was gathered upto his 
Joseph dwelt in Egypt, he and liis 
hou«e. 



CL 



memorutifx^K. 



Liber-4d'i- 

bouniy, 
Speo-ta'toi 

looker-^ 
Ben'e-fit, c 
Con-ceive' 

mind; t 
De-vo'tion 

religion, 
Ad-mo-ni' 
iPa-tei/nal 



A-bysB^y a great depth; a 
gulph, 

In-vis'i-bley not to be teen. 

Pro-fu'sion, great abun- 
dance. 

De8-^>-Wtioii, destruction; 
sadness. [ish, 

Fos'ter, to nurse; to cher^ 

Pa'tron, benefactor; one 
who promotes the inter^\ 
est of another. 

Bbmembeb thy Creator in tb 
youth. Bemember that every th 
seest, above, beneath, around 
the moon, aiid stars, the lofty 
wide abyss of the ocean, are a 
ship of His almighty, though 
At his conm[iand,day and nig^ 
-^^ «T>ring — ^the glories of su 

^ •» V vfisfc— -an d 
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they die, and return to their dust, 
oye all, remember him as thy Creator 
e heavenly Father who caJled theo 
Ing, and to whom thou art indebted 
y blessing which thou hast been per- 
to enjoy. Thy health, thy stren^h, 
on; the air thou breathest; the hght 
heers, the food which nourishes, the 
which clothes, the dwelling which 
thee ; thy mother s fostering care ; 
ler'^s sustaining arm ; the kin&ess of 
ids ; the liberality of thy patrons and 
»rs ; the instructions of thy teachers ; 
wledge of thy God and Saviour, and 
re, and the glorious hopes which are 
» to thee hereafter ; — ^these, and all 
er blessings of thy condition, flow 
e liberal hand of him, who alone is 
)r of all good. Remember that this 
rent and bountiful Benefactor is also 
inual spectator of thy conduct, and of 
ner in which thou improvest the bene- 
Mh so liberally bestowed upon thee ; 
hact thou doest, each word thou utter 
1 thought thou conceivest within thy 
s known to him; and that for each he 
3 day require of thee an account. Let, 
I presence be ever impressed upon thy 
!iet thy devotions ascend to him, witn 
ommg^s dawn, and every evening's 
accustom thyself to b^old him in all 



each vinuous thought, a 

which comes up together 

in memoriai before thy Pi 

bear in miad that sol^n 

experience and paternal 

inon, my son, know th. 

father, and serve him wi 

and with a willing mind \ 

he will be found of thee ; 

*^, be will cast thee off 

II. — 77ie Secret oj 

Satisjiei 

Bisli'op, one of the chief Op- 
order of th6 clergt^/a r1 
prelatei 

Re-mnrk'a-ble, wertktf of Con 
notice, 

X)i8-pa-8i'tion, temper; Fan 

tefitiAnni r jf^HA I r^ 
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many difieulties in his joum^ through life ; 
but it was obserrod that he never repined or 
betrayed impatience. A friend asked him if he 
eoold tell by what meaBA he contrived to be 
always satidied. *^ Yes,^ replied the good old 
man* ^^ I ean teach yon my secret, and with 
ereat facility. It consists in nothing more than 
m makins a right use of my eyes.^ His friend 
be^ed him to explain himself. ^' Most will- 
ingly,^ returned the bishop. ^' In whatever 
state I am^ I first of all look up to heaven, 
and reflect that my principal business here is 
to get there. I then look down upon the 
earth, and call to mind, that when I am dead 
I shall occupy but a small space of it. I then 
look abroad into the worlds and observe what 
multitudes there are, who^ in every respect, 
are less fortunate than myself. Thus I learn 
where true happiness ia placed, where all 
our cares must end, and how veiy little rea- 
son I have to repine or to complain.^** 



Ill, — The Lion. 



Style, to eaU; to ncmu, 
Wan'ton-ly, gpartwely. 
Daunt, to fright; to dig- 



Ter'ri-b!e, dreadful; hor- 
riUe, [away. 

DespaUhf^tohiU; to send 



courage. | Corn-pact', ^n/i ; close. 

Maj'es-ty, dignity; title Braw^ny, muscular; 
of a sovereign. 



FierM (ftni or fers) 
savage ;furious. 



fleshy, 
Prick'k, a smail sharp 
point. 

Tn£ Lion has justly been styled tbft kiw^ qC 



AVvw <^. 



in thebumiiig aandsof Zaars mu%M 
and k to bold when in his natii 
nothing will daunt him : he feats 
nor beast^ and woondi only pro 
battle. The figure ofthe lion is 
fiiD of majesty; his looks are bol 
his step is stately, and his vc 
His shape is compact and well n 
heavy like the ox or elephant. I 
bones, sharp daws, brawny mus 

Cwerfol teeth : one stroke of 
J a mastiff dead at his feet, 
blow of his tail can knock down 
man. The very sight of him, ^ 
makes the beholder quake ; I: 
sparkling eye, horrible grin, ei 
lashing tail, are all fearftil to I 

«nii« IS loud, and resembles d 

- . • • J 
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belly, till his prey comes within a proper dis- 
tance, when, springing forward, sometimes fif- 
teen or twenty feet at a bound, he often seizes 
the victim at the first leap; but if he happens 
to miss his aim, after two or three springs he 
lies motionless, and waits another opportuni- 
ty. WTien hard pressed by hunger, he boldly 
attacks every animal that comes in his way ; 
but his most usual prey in the deserts and 
forests is the gazelle and the monkey. He is 
said to eat about fifteen pounds of raw flesh 
daily ; but, in his wild state, he often devours 
as much at one time as will serve him two 
or three days. 

The elephant, the wild boar, and the tiger, 
will sometimes fight with the Lion, but they 
cannot be said to be fairly a match for him ; 
so that in general he remains sole lord of the 
forest. Man, when assisted with dogs and 
guns, is the only creature fit to attack him 
with any certainty of success. All horses in 
their natural state fly from the Lion. When 
started by the huntsmen, he goes back with 
a slow, stately, proud motion, moving from 
side to side. When the hunters have shot and 
wounded him, the dogs are set upon him, and 
then a desperate battle ensues ; the Lion 
defending himself bravely to the last gasp of 
his life, and often killing many of the dogs 
before he can be despatched* 

The Lion, when taken youngs eaii\^« \;^xfiL^ 



The Urge* wown^feet » bei^ 
four fee* loBg. /» j^^ „ 

XroubleHWine, toe«^ prov'i-^ 

«ofii«; vexatious. \ -^^ 

Cau'tion, ro n>arn' ^^^B^^Uev. 
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, pair of shoes for as much bread as they 
^ere worth ; and the same, if he went to the 
lutcher. The baker, however, might hap- 
pen not to want shoes just then, but might 
rant a hat ; and so the shoemaker must find 
•ut some hatter who wants shoes, and get a 
lat from him, and then exchange the hat 
nth the baker for bread. All this would be 
ery troublesome : but, by the use of money, 
he trouble is saved. Any one who has money, 
aay get for it just what he may chance to 
rant. The baker, for example, is always 
rilling to paiii with his bread for money, 
because he knows that he may exchange it 
or shoes, or a hat, or firing, or any thinfr 
ilse he needs. What time and trouble ifc 
nust have cost men to exchange one thing 
or another before money was in use ! 

We are cautioned in Scripture against the 
ove of money. It is a foolish and a wicked 
thing for men to set their hearts on money, 
»r on eating and drinking, or on fine clothes, 
)r on any thing in this present world ; for all 
>hese are apt to draw off their thoughts 
rom God. Our Lord Jesus Christ, there- 
ore, tells us to " lay up for ourselves treas- 
ires in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
loth corrupt, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal T^ and commands us not to 
30 too careful and anxious '^ what we shall 
3at| or what w© shall drink, or wherewitlval 



and what gives most delight 
tian, is to relieve good peopi 
in want. For this purpose n 
use ; for a poor man may < 
want of something which I o 
■pare. But if I give him m< 
just what he wants for ^.hat, 
or coals, or clothing. Wh« 
great famine in Judea, in 1 
Apostle Paul, the Greek Chi 
fit to relieve the poor " si 
Christians,) who were in Judc 
have been a great trouble to 
to such a distance ; and besi 
selves might not have com t 
accordingly made up a colle 
which takes up but little r 
carried it to Judea; and y> 
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V. — f^isit to a Mill. 



Pro-eeed'y to go an; to 

advance, 
Fotasiy froth; fiiiy. 
Prof'it-a-ble, ue^U; ad" 

9antageous. 
Com-mu'ni-catey to im" 

part ; to reveal. 
Clafter, a con/ksed noise, 
JEUp'idy quick, swift. 



Cen'tre (ter), the mid fife. 
Ve-lofi'i-ty, «pecrf ; swift* 

ness, 
Ex-trem'i-ty, the utmost 

point, 
A-dapt', to Jit ; to suit. 
Ce-meni'f to Join; to unite. 
Op-er-a'tion, action; 

agency. 



Mb. Manly and his three sons went out to 
walk, and before they had proceeded far, 
came up to a small stream on which a mill 
was placed. The boys were much amused 
by seeing the water rush from the wheel in 
foam; but their father said that he had 
more profitable amusement for them, and 
seeing the miller, told him he had brought 
his children to see how com was ground. 
The miller said h« should be quite glad to tell 
them all about it ; and the first thmg Robert 
asked was, " What made the large water- 
wheel turn round f 

The miller said, ^ This is what is called 
an under-shot mill ; the water flowing under- 
neath, and pressing against the broad planks 
which surround the wheel, forces it round. 
Sometimes the water drops from a height 
above the mill, and over the wheel, and then 
the mill is called an over-shot mill, and is 
frequently found in mountainous countries. 
The wheel bemg thus made to twrtv^ ciWosK^- 



SmorsW^ned with the clatter ot 
Sh were running round at a > 
Iround them every thing was iu 

into a floor upstairs . here tney 

centre two large stones. 

The under stone is hxea, au 
fl :.l the top part, but rises a 
^"^iafe and is cut into furrows. 
^tSsn;tsoflat,butishollowed 
Btoneisno* ^^^ 

fw'ilXSldlcwhiletheextre 
SI also cut into furrows jr 
„nT,f rarv way to those on the io\ 
T^'^Ze of the upper miU-st 
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"And how much com is put into the hop- 
per at a time V said Eobert. 

" About a bushel,'^ said the miller ; " but 
there are various modes of keeping the hop- 
per constantly supplied by means of machin- 
ery, and a little bell which rings of itself when 
the hopper is empty." 

" What are the mill-stones made off' in- 
quired William. 

" They are called by the millers French 
burr-stones, and are found in Normandy; and 
being rough and hard, are well adapted to the 
purpose. The mill-stone, however, is not one 
solid piece, but generally contains a number 
of pieces, cemented together on an iron ring 
or frame-work, and then prepared by the 
dresser, upon whom depends in a great meas- 
ure the well or ill grinding of the corn.''' 

*' But,'' said WHliam, " is the flour which 
drops from the edges of the stones into the 
bin quite fit for being used T 

" Not exactly so," replied the miller ; "it 
requires dressing ; that is, it must be sifted 
through sieves in order to separate the refuse, 
and coarser parts from the finer. In some 
mills the flour is lifted from the bin into the 
sieves, and sifted by the hand. In others, the 
flour, on leaving the stones, drops through a 
funnel into a kind of loose drawer. This is 
violently shaken by machinery adapted for the 
purpose; and the finer parts pa^a \Jatw\.^Ni^^ 



VfA *« 



think ttie wei^ui^ 

" You are quite right,^ ; 
father ; ^' and for that reason 
in the inside of the drawer, whi 
round, rub the flour through it 
falls out at the end.^ 

" Well, I am sure the mill i 
contrivance. I cannot think h( 
did without mills,^^ said Willia 

" You will be surprised, if I 
people in some parts of the 
have them erected, as they 
better without them. Some ti 
was erected in India, and for 
to grind com ; but it was soo 
could be done better and che; 

" This is extraordinary. ] 
it by hand, father V 

" 'T'Ko nn^ration is perform* 



most ancient practiceis among eastern na- 
tions, and explains that part of Scripture, — 
*' Two women shall be grinding at the mill; 
the one shall be taken, and the other left "" 

YL— The Eagle. 



No^le, greatjmagnificent. 
Dessert, a waste country. 
Bill, a bir<r$ beak; an ao 

count* 
£x-paad'^ lo q>read; to 

dilate. 
Con-sist^ to be made of; 



Fawn, a young deer. 

Dan'ger-oas, hazardous, 

Ra-pa cioM9, given to ptufi' 
der; seizing by force. 

Pa'tience (shens), endu- 
rance. 

De-8troy', to hill; to lay 



to agree, \ waste, 

Thb Eagle holds the same rank among 
birds of prey that the Lion does among the 
beasts of the forest. There are many kinds 
of Eagles, but the largest and noblest is the 
GkJden Eagle, which is found in the deserts 
of Arabia, and in the northern parts of Asia 
and Europe. He is a bird of great strength, 
and very bold and fierce. The female is near- 
ly four feet long from the point of the bill to 
the end of the tail ; the extent of the wings, 
when expanded, is about six feet. The male 
is somewhat smaller, for among birds of prey 
the female is commonly larger than the male. 
The beak of the eagle is very strong, crooked, 
and sharp; so also are his talons or claws. 
His common prey consists of hares, rabbits, 
kids, lambs, fee; but when pressed by hun- 
ger, he will seize on larger aiv\iixo.\^* YiSw^'^^ 



. ^.^>a,u iieignt in the air 
it with great rapidity. . 
and cranes, as well as hai 
with great ease, and some; 
and calves to drink thei 
part of their flesh to his 
at all times dangerous, 1 
bringing up their young, 
been known to be destroj 
cious birds. 

It requires great patienc 
tame an Eagle; and even \ 
der by great care, the fierc 
times turn upon its masi 
Eagle is of a tawny iron c< 
talons, and its legs are feai 

Vll.— The C 

Sur-pass' to excel; to go I '•<''"» 
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mgth, by the Condor, a native of South 
lerica. This terrible bird, for it is terrible 

only to beasts, but even to man himself, 
isures eighteen feet across the wings when 
•anded. The Indians say that it can carry 
in its talons a deer, or a young calf, with 
nuch ease as an eagle can a hare or a rab- 
The condor's large wings and grea+ 
mgth give it a swiftness of flight beyond 
t of any other bird. It is well that these 
ce birds are but few in number, for they 

not afraid even to attack a man. The 
dor is said to devour half a cow at a time, 
requents the mountains or desert plains, 
I seldom goes to the woods, being too 
re to fly in the forest. 
V. traveller gives the following account of 
t he shot in Peru. " In the valley of Ilo, 
iw a condor, sitting on a high rock before 
I advanced within musket-shot, and 
d. The lead did not appear to have gone 
through the feathers; but I observed froni 
manner of flying that it was wounded, as 
ould not fly far, but alighted on another 
k about five hundred yards distant, on 

seashore. I loaded with ball, and hit the 
i under the throat, which brought it to 

ground. I ran to seize it ; but even in 
ith it was terriWo, and defended itself on 
back with its claws extended against me. 
/he wound had not been tnottaX^V^*^^^^ 



were oi a iigni; uruwu, w 
back rather darker.'' 
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Cov'er-ness, a tutoress: To^k 

a directress. Tint 

Splen'did, magnificent ; El'c 

shovoy, 
Ho-ri'zon, the utmost 

point to which we can 

see, 
Glo'ri-ous, noble; illus' 

trious. 

Vbrt early one fine mc 
a Governess and her two p 
the carriage. The first th 
the attention of the party w 
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iiifl love; that the trees and flowers, either 
in form or colour^ had always something to 
charm the eye. Whether we look, said she, 
upon the elegant birch tree, the rounded oak, 
the tall poplar, the spreading elm, or the 
tAiet-sei yew, or upon the varied tints of the 
multitude of flowers that bloom around us, 
we find in all a beauty which delights us. As 
for the flowers, said she, all their varied and 
necessary acts could be performed as well 
without a beautiful blossom as with one ; it 
in no way tends to the perfection of the seed, 
nor does it appear at all to be of any impor- 
tance to its growth or durability. Why, then, 
has the Almighty given to it such powers of 
delighting us! Because he is a God of love ; 
and wishes all his creatures to be happy. 

" Now, my dears,'' continued she, " can 
you think of any thing that has appeared to 
you at any time to be beautiful V 

" Oh yes, Miss Johnston,'^ said Hannah ; 
** there was the rainbow that we saw last 
night, just before the sun set.*" 

" Yes,'' said Miss Johnston, ** it was very 
beautiful ; and can you tell me of any other 
things in nature that are beautiful f 

^^Oh yes," said Susan, whose mind was, from 
her age, more expanded than her sister's, 
*^ there is a chesnut tree, in full blossom, a 
most beautiful object; and a waterfall is beau- 
tiful; and moonlight is beautv{Ml\ wiA^Vsart^^ 



.^ •^%/OlAVlIUJ 



tue sea in a storm beautiful?^ in( 
" No, my dear/' replied the ^o\ 
sea in a storm is called sublime 
terrible and the beautiful mixi 
A thunder-crash we call awfu^ 
greater portion of the objects of 
called beautiful.^ 



IX. — V^oyage on a Tropic 



Cli'mate, tract of land; 

air. 
Rcg-u-lar'i-ty, certain or- 

fier; method, 
In-hab'i-tant, a dweller' 
Change'a-ble, inconstant; 

fickle, 
In'flii-ence, power. 
U'ni-form, conforming to 

one rule, 
Par'tial, affecting only a 

part; inclined to favour. 



Pe-ri-od'i-ca 

at stated t\ 
Nav-i-ga'tioE 

passing by 
O'cean (shaii 

sea. 
Stag'nant, si 

less. 
Trop'i-ca^, di 

the sun, 
In-sup-port'a 
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ag so many months in the year, and con- 
antly in some other direction during the 
st ; and where, with equal certainty, they 
low when to expect rain, and when fine 
mther. 

The truth is, our changeable weather is un- 
»r the influence of laws quite as certain and 
:ed as their uniform weather is, only that 
ere are more partial causes operating in 
tr climate, so that the effects are not so 
rictly periodical. We know as little about 
e way in which the laws operate in the one 
se, as in the other. 

The winds that always blow in one direction 
e called the Trade Winds, and those which 
ow in one direction regularly during a cer- 
in portion of the year, are called Monsoons, 
ley make navigation in some parts of the 
can very certain; and you cannot think 
»w odd it seems to a young sailor the first 
ne he sails in them. His life is then a lazy 
rt of life ; there is no tacking about, and 
^y after day he has nothing to do but just 
ch things as might be done on land. 
When the sailors of Columbus first found 
emselves in the Trade Wind blowing from 
e eastward, having sailed before it for many 
i,ys, they gave themselves up to despair, be- 
,use they thought they should never be able 
• make their way back against it to their 
jar native country. They did not ksLQw 



*nd bad waf^^ / ^ ' ^'^J 
^•r^i^* *'•'' ^"-^^j the sai 
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SECTION V. 

5S0NS FROM THE HISXOEY OF 
SCOTLAND. 

England and Scotland once two 
separate Kingdoms. 

3% to yield; to 



omBy eontainingy 

gisting ofmaany. 

viSffiili qf people. 

fhiitful. 

aly stuff of which 

1 is made. 



Sep'ar-8te, to di^oin; to 

divide. 
U'nion, a joining. 
Ii/ja-iy, misehief: hurt 
In-yade', to enter a country 

in a hostile manner. 
Ter'ri-tor-y, land; dis^ 

trict. 
Pos-sess', to own; to have. 

AND is the southern, and Scotland is 
shem part of the celebrated island eall- 
it Britain. England is greatly larger 
totland, and the land is much richer, 
iduces better crops. There are also a 
lany more men in England; and both 
itlemen and the country people are 
)althy, and have better food and doth- 
*e than in Scotland. The towns, also, 
h more numerous, and more populous, 
and, on the contrary, is full of hills, 
^e moors and wildernesses, which bear 
, and afford but little food for flocks of 
r herds of cattle. But the level ground 
I along the great rivers, is more fertile, 
>duces good crops. The natives of 
1 are accustomed to live more hardily 
al than those of England. The oitiea 



f^ofd have KJ? «ee«, 
.^""g- of Scotland f ^"'^ ^or( 

„- J ^'"" from he?nin ^^^^ *ie 
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coontry; they call it Old England, and Merry- 
England, and think it the finest land that 
the flun flhine« upon. And the Scots are al- 
00 very prond of their own country, with its 
great laJces and mountains, and, in the old 
mnguage of the country, they call it " The 
land of the lakes and mountains, and of the 
brave men;^ and often, also, ** The Land of 
Oakes,^ because the people live a good deal 
upon cakes made of oatmeal, instead of 
wheat^i bread. But both England and Scot- 
land are now parts of the same kingdom, and 
Aere is no use in asking which is the best 
eoontry, or has the bravest men. 



II. — William the Lion. — Origin of 
Armorial Searings. 

De-vice', contrivance; em- 
blem* 
Mis-de-mea'nour, an of- 



4r»ino'ii-al, belonging to 
the arms or escutcheon 
qfafcanilt/, 

Coim'te-nance, the face; 
lookf protection; pat- 
ronage* 

Oeo-or-a'tion, ornament, 

ESmnblem, a representation 
or picture having allu- 
sion to some other object, 

Bm-ble-mat^Hoal, having 
reference to emblems: ob^ 
scurely representative, 

Whxm'mriisXyfarutfuii ca- 
pricious. 



fence, 
Pe-culi-ar, particular ; 

appropriate, 
Sci'ence, knowledge; skill. 
De-scent', extraction; de- 
clivity; invasion, 
Te-na^cious (shus), hold- 
ing fast an opinion or 
privilege; retentive; ob- 
stinate, {spect, 
Hom'age, obeisance; re- 
In'fi-del, an unbeliever. 



1165. Malcom the Maiden -woa «v3L^iRft«^^^^ 



"^^ 
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upon gentlemen''s carriag 
Avell that little boys shoal 
ing of this ancient custom 
In the time of which I 
warriors went into battl< 
armour, which covered th< 
On their head they wor 
helmets, with vizors, whic 
protected the face, so th{ 
seen of the countenance 
peeping through bars of i 
necessary that a king, lor 
be known to his follow 
adopted two ways of di 
selves. The one was b} 
figure of some kind or oth 
a hand holding a sword, ( 
ation, which they wore oi 
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such armorial device, excepting he either bad 
right to carry it by inheritance, or that such 
right had been conferred upon him by some 
sovereign prince. To assume the crest or 
armorial bearings of another man was a high 
offence, and often mortally resented; and to 
adopt armorial bearings for yourself, was 
punished as a misdemeanour by a peculiar 
court, composed of men called Heralds, who 
gave their name to the science called Heral- 
dry. As men disused the wearing of armour, 
the original purpose of heraldry fell into ne- 
gleet; but still persons of ancient descent 
remained tenacious of the armorial ' distinc- 
tions of their ancestors ; and as I told you 
before, they are now painted on carriages, or 
placed above the principal door of country- 
houses, or frequently engraved on seals. But 
there is much less attention paid to heraldry 
now than there was formerly, although the 
College of Heralds still exists. 

Now William, King of Scotland, having 
ehosen for his armorial bearing a Bed Lion, 
ram/p<mt (that is^ standing on its hind legs, as 
if it were going to climb,) he acquired the 
name of William the Lion. And this Ram- 
pant Lion still constitutes the arms of Scot- 
land, and the President of the Heralds' Court 
in that country, who is always a person of 
high rank, is called Lord Lion King-at-Arms. 

W illiam, though a brave man, and though 



or leion. nenry wouia not i 
fortunate captive until he had 
homage to the King of Englai 
hid English possessions, but als 
and all his other dominions. 
II. died, and was succeeded b] 
ard I., one of the most remai 
English history. He was so i 
was generally known by the ] 
do Lion, that is, the Lion-he^ 
was as generous as he was br^ 
up to William all the Castles 
been obliged to surrender, and 
ced the claim for homage whic 
tdrted from the Scottish king \ 
er. William was very gratefu! 
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romantic adventures, returnea at lucit in 
safety to his native country. — You will do 
well to remember this David, Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, as you will hear much of his poster- 
ity in the future history of Scotland. 



HE. — Alejvander IIL — Battle of Largs. 

Prov'ince, a district; office, f Ne-go-ti-a'tion, treaty^ 



Rem'nant, remainder, 
Pu'ri-ous, raging; mad, 
(n-glo'ri-oQS, void of hon- 
our, 
C^on-cla'sion, the end, 
rrib'u-ta-rjr, paying trib- 
ute; giving money in 
acJmowUdgment of sub- 
jection, 
Prec'i-pice, a steep place. 



Re-sign', to give up, 

Vis'i-ble, apparent, 

Weaj^'on^ instrument of 
offence, 

Betl-nue, train of attend- 
ants, 

Mel'an-cho-ly, gloomy ; 
habitually discontented. 

Sur-vive', to live after; to 
outlive. 



In the days of Alexander III. Scotland was 
threatened with a great danger, from the in- 
irasion of the Danes and the Norwegians. 
These northern people were at this time wont 
bo scour the seas with their vessels, and to 
Enake descents and conquests where it suited 
them to settle. England had been at one 
time conquered by them, and France had 
been compelled to yield up to them the fine 
provinces which, after their name, were call- 
ed Normandy. The Scots, whose country 
was at once poor and mountainous, had hith- 
erto held these rovers at defiance. But in 
the year 1263, Haco, King of Norway, at the 



^ M«^ vaiUigV OI LA 

Tb^ the Sootti^ army, 
Alexander at their head, d 
and Norwegians in agreat 
with the utmost difficulty t 
remnant of his scattered fo 
such vessels as remained frc 
pest, which had destroyed i 
during the battle. He retir 
Islands, and there died, fb 
sorrow for the loss of his ar 
glorious conclusion of his fon 
The consequence of this i 
the King of the Island of Ms 
tributary to Haco, now subn 
the King of Scotland; and n 
place betwiTf. Ai/^w — j 
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Eud heaps of stones, beneath which lie inter- 
red the remains of the slain. Human bones 
are found in great quantities, and also war- 
like weapons, particularly axes and swords, 
which, being made of brass, remain longer 
unconsumed than if they had been made of 
iron or steel like those now used. 

The treaty of peace between Scotland and 
Norway was followed by a contract of mar- 
riage between Margaret the daughter of 
Alexander, and Eric, the son and heir of Mag- 
nus ; and the young princess was accordingly 
embarked for Norway, with a great retinue. 

The end of this reign was marked by a 
course of melancholy accidents, which, hav- 
ing nearly extinguished the Scottish royal 
family, tempted the English monarch again 
to set up his unjust pretensions to be sove- 
reign of Scotland, and gave occasion to a 
series of wars, fiercer and more bloody than 
any which had ever before taken place be- 
twixt the countries. The prince of Scotland 
died in the twentieth year of his age, and the 
death of his sister, the Queen of Norway, fol- 
lowed immediately after. Alexander himself 
did not long survive. As he was riding in the 
diisk of the evening, along the sea-coast of 
Fife, betwixt Burntisland and Kinghorn, he 
approached too near the brink of the preci- 
pice, and his horse starting or stumbling, he 
waff thrown over the rock, and killed on the 



IV. — Margareu (Jueem^ 
the Maid of Nor i 

De-rolre', to come from \ Prac'ti© 

one to another, En-dein 

A-Tail'y to prcjit; to pro- to try. 

mote, Ac-com' 

PrA'dent^procfico/Zy wise. 
Am-bi'tioufl^ immoderate^ 

iy fond of preferment, 

Konour, or power, 
De-alr'aiDB^ eager; anzu 

ous/br. 
Au-thor'i-ty, legcd power; 

mfiuenee. 



tofulj 
Pro-po« 
Ef-fect', 
Iffl-meai 

mense 

ured. 
Dis-tres 

mitjf. 

Although all Alexander's ch 
before him, yet Margaret, \ 
married to Eric, King of Non 
daughter of her own name, n 
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his own. This King was Edward, called tlie 
First, because he was the first of the Nor- 
man line of princes so named. He was a very 
brave man, and a good soldier, — ^wise, skil- 
ful, and prudent, but unhappily very ambiti- 
ous, and desirous of extending his royal au- 
thority, without caring much whether he did 
so by right means, or by those which were 
unjust. And although it is a great sin to 
covet that which does not belong to you, and 
a still greater to endeavour to possess your- 
self of it by any unfair practices, yet his de- 
sire of adding the kingdom of Scotland to 
that of England was so great, that Edward 
was unable to resist it. 

The mode by which the English !l^ing at 
first endeavoured to accomplish his object, 
was a very just one. He proposed a marriago 
betwixt the Maiden of Norway, the young 
Queen of Scotland, and his own eldest son, 
<»tlled Edward after himself. A treaty wa3 
entered into for this purpose; and had the 
marriage been effected, and been followed by 
ehildren, the union of England and Scotland 
might have taken place more than three hun« 
dred years sooner than it did, and an immeas- 
urable quantity of money and bloodshed 
would probably have been saved. But it was 
not the will of Heaven that this desirable 
union should be accomplished till many long 
fears of war and distress bad afflicted both 



England. 

be subject. , fi ,„. Haufl 
Aertlance.- orrfer/y «« Kj-j^, 

sAo.,tocan^tnau.\^;^ 
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ie the question of right by the sword, 
. evident that the whole country would 
war from one sea to the other. To 
it so great a calamity, the Scottish no- 
resolved to submit the question re- 
ng the succession of their kingdom, to 
rd the First of England. Edward sum- 
1 the nobility and clergy of Scotland to 
him at the castle of Nbrham, a large 
itrong fortress, which stands on the 
3h side of the Tweed, on the line where 
river divides England from Scotland, 
met there on the 10th May 1291, and 
presented to the King of England, who 
ed them in great state, surrounded by 
gh officers of his court. He was a very 
ome man, and so tall, that he was pop- 
known by the name of Longshanks, 
is, long legs. The Justiciary of Eng- 
ihen informed the nobility and clergy of 
md, in King Edward^s name, that be- 
e could proceed to decide who should 
3 vassal King of Scotland, it was neces- 
hat they should acknowledge the King 
igland^s right as Lord Paramount, or 
eign of that kingdom. 
3 nobles and churchmen of Scotland 
surprised to hear the King of England 
80 a claim which had never been admit- 
xcept for a short time, in order to pro- 
:he freedom of King WilUaixv tha lAft\^^ 



tempt f^ He then disD 
aUowing the Scots a d 
however, to accede to hi 
At the second meetinj 
who were present ackno 
England as Lord Para 
and that they were wi 
hold the crown of SoctI 
Edward in that characte 
the claims of the Candida 
cession to the throne of 
to lie chiefly betwixt Rol 
of Annandale, and John 
Lord of Gralloway. Bo 
powerful barons; both \« 
scent, and had great est 
well as Scotland, and b 
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and Bruce, therefore, derived their right from 
two daughters of the Earl of Huntingdon, he 
havinff died without male heirs. Mai^ret, 
the eMest, was the grandmother of Saliol, 
and Isabella, the second daughter, was the 
mother of Bruce. It was contended by Ba- 
liol, that he, being descended in the elder 
line, ought to succeed ; but Bruce maintain- 
ed that he stood in a degree of nearer con- 
sanguinity to the throne. Edward decided 
in favour of Baliol; and soon after Baliol did 
homage to the King of England, thereby ac- 
knowledging himself a vassal and subject. 
This event took place on the 20th November 
1292. 

The conduct of Edward towards his vassal 
was haughty and tyrannical in the highest 
degree; so that not only the people murmur- 
ed, but Baliol himself, stung with rage and 
shame at the indignities he was constantly 
called upon to endure, at last entered into a 
league with France, and sent a letter to Ed- 
ward, formally renouncing his dependence 
upon him. This led to a war, in which the 
Scots were defeated in a great battle near 
Dunbar, and Baliol, who appears to have 
been a mean-spirited man, gave up the con- 
test. He came before Edward in the Castle 
of Brechin, and there made a most humiliat- 
ing submission. He appeared in a mean 
dress, without sword, royal robes, or arms of ^ 
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their obedience and duty 
King Edward. He was 
retire uninjured. 

Edward marched thro 
head of a powerful army, 
of people to submit to hi; 
London the records of tb 
land, and was at the pa 
the Abbey Church at ^\ 
stone, upon which it had 
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he was crowned for the 1 
this to show that he was 
Scotland, and that the co 
to have no other king but 
scendants the Kings of E 
is still preseiTed, and to 
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lish soldiers in all the castles and strongholds 
of Scotland, from the one end of the kingdom 
to the other: and not trusting the Scots 
themselves, he appointed Engliidi governors 
in most of the provinces of the kingdom. 
Thus was Scotland for a time suhdued by 
the Mius of Edward, and ruled by officers ap- 
pointed by him. 



VI. — Scotland oppressed by the Eng- 
lish. — Tf^illiam TVallace. — Battle of 
Stirling. 

Re-ducc/y to subdue: to Out'law, one excluded 
bring back; to make less, i from the ben^t oflaiv; 

Rig'oar, severity, I a plunderer, 

Al-le'^ance, the duty of A-venge', to revenge ; to 
subjects to their rulers, "' 

Pre-text'y pretence, 

Dis-sat'is-fy, to displease, 

Gar'ri-son, a fortified En'ter-prise, an undertuk- 
place ; soldiers stationed j ing of hazard, 
in ajbrtifiedplace, I In-de-pen'deDce,/rec</owf 

Brookf to endure; to suffer, Quell, to crush; to subdue^ 

In'so-lence,. arrogance, 'Re-hel'MouSfOpposing la w^ 

In-sult'y to treat with inso- 



punish, 
Sally, to iiiahe a sudden 
excursion. 



fill authority. 



lence, ! Cham'pi-on, hero. 

Pro-claim', to publish sol- Mil'i-tarry, warlike \_hor, 
emnly, De-teet', to hate ; to ub- 

Edward I. of England had reduced Scot- 
land almost entirely to the condition of a 
conquered country, although he had obtained 
possession of the kingdom less by his bravery, 
than by cunningly taking advantage of the 
disputes and divisions ttiat toWowvA wcvww^ 
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ed them ; for which acts of violence the Eng- 
lish officers did not check or punish their sol- 
diers. Scotland was, therefore, in great dis- 
tress, and the inhabitants, exceedingly en- 
raged, only wanted some leader to command 
them, to rise up in a body against the English^ 
or Sauihem men, as they called them, and re- 
ooyer the liberty and independence of their 
country, which had been destroyed by Ed- 
ward the First. 

Such a leader arose in the person of Wil- 
liam Wallace, whose name is still so often 
mentioned in Scotland. William Wallace 
was none of the high nobles of the land, but 
the son of a private gentleman, called Wal- 
lace of Ellerslie, in Renfrewshire, near Paisley. 
He was very tall and handsome, and one of 
the strongest and bravest men that ever lived. 
Wallace, like most of his countrymen, could 
ill brook the insolence of the English soldiers, 
and having killed on the spot two of them 
who insulted him, he was obliged to flee for 
his life. He lay concealed in a rugged and 
rocky glen, near Lanark, called the Oartland 
Orags, all covered with bushes and trees, and 
full of high precipices, where he knew he 
should be safe from the pursuit of the Eng- 
lish soldiers. In the meantime, the governor 
of Lanark, whose name was Hazelrigg, burn- 
ed Wallace's house, and is said to have put 
his wife and servants to death ; he also pro- 
claimed Wallace an outlaw, auA. oSet^^^x^ 



he attacKeu uoiva «^ 

avenged the death of his wi 
his men not only defeated th* 
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aboT6 the spot where the present bridge is 
Situated. Wallace had taken up his camp 
upon the northern bank, whilst the English 
army approached the river on the southern 
side. The English general sent two clergy- 
men to ofifer a pardon to Wallace and his 
followers, on condition that they should lay 
down their arms. But such was not the pur- 
pose of the high-minded champion of Scotland. 
** Go back to Warenne,^ said Wallace, " and 
tell him we value not the pardon of the King 
of England. We are not here for the purpose 
of treating of peace, but of abiding battle, and 
restoring freedom to our country. Let the 
English come on; — we defy them to their very 
beards !" The English, upon hearing this 
haughty answer, called loudly to be led to the 
attack. Their army began to cross the bridge, 
Gressingham leading the van, or foremost di- 
vision of the army; for, in those military days, 
even clergymen wore armour and fought in 
battle. Wallace suffered a considerable part 
of the English army to pass the bridge, with- 
out offering any opposition ; but when about 
one-half were over, and the bridge was crowd- 
ed with those who were following, he charged 
those who had crossed with his whole strength, 
slew a very great number, and drove the rest 
into the river Forth, where the greater part 
were drowned. The remainder of the English 
army, -who were left on the southern bank of 
the river, fled in great C0Tvtu«voTi^\v'Kvf\xv^*^^^ 



uiey bad taken upon tbe Englis 
Some aay they made saddle-^ 
flame 4ikin ; a ptHrpose for whi< 
think it oould be very fit. 

After this, Wallace defeated 
in several combats, chased them 
tirely out of Scotland, regainec 
and castles of which they had posf 
selves ; and, having recovered foi 
complete freedom of the country, 
pointed by the Scots, Protector < 
dom. He even marched into Ei 
laid Cumberland and Northumbei 



YlI.-^Battle ofFalki 
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Tery angry, when he learned that Scotland, 
which be thought completely subdued, had 
risen into a great insurrection against him, 
defeated his armies, killed his treasurer, 
chased his soldiers out of their country, and 
invaded England with a great force. He 
came back from Flanders in a mighty rage, 
and determined not to leave that rebellious 
country until it was finally conquered ; for 
which purpose he assembled a very fine army, 
and marched into Scotland. 

In the meantime the Scots prepared to de- 
fend themselves, under the command of Wal- 
lace, who, as we have seen, was the best sol- 
dier and bravest man in the kingdom. He was 
now titled Sir William Wallace, Protector, 
or Governor, of the Scottish nation. Many of 
the great barons were unwilling to have a man 
of inferior condition to be their general, and 
therefore refused to bring forward their forces 
to fight against Edward. Wallace, notwith- 
standing, marched boldly against the King of 
England, and met him near the town of Fal- 
kirk. The Scots had few cavalry, because in 
those days, only the nobility and great men of 
Scotland fought on horseback. The English 
King, on the contrary, had a very large body 
of the finest cavalry in the world, Normans 
and English, all clothed in complete armour. 
Hehad also the celebrated archers of England, 
each of whom was said to carry twelve Scots- 
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placed thick and close t 
their spears so close, po: 
seemed as difficult to br 
through the wall of a i 
Edward, though he saw 
undaunted appearance, c 
try, resolved neverthelei 
could not ride them down 
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which WaJIaee had stationed his foot soldiers. 
But they were repeatedly driven off with loss, 
nor could they make their way through that 
wood of spears, as it is called by one of the 
English historians. King Edward then com- 
manded his archers to advance; and these ap- 
proaching within arrow-shot of the Scottish 
ranks, poured on them such close and dread- 
ful volleys of arrows, that it was impossible 
to sustain the discharge. It happened at the 
same time, that Sir John Stewart wa8 killed 
by a fsil from his horse ; and the archers of 
Ettrick Forest, whom he was bringing for- 
ward to oppose those of King Edward, were 
slain in great numbers around him. Their 
bodies were afterwards distinguished among 
the slain, as being the tallest and handsomest 
men of the army. Sir John Grahame, Wal- 
lace'^s great friend and companion, was slain, 
with many other biave soldiers; and the 
Scots, having lost a very great number of men, 
were at length obliged to take to flight. 

This fatal battle was fought upon 22d of 
July 1 298. Sir J ohn the Grahame lies buried 
in the church-yard of Falkirk. A tombstone 
was laid over him, which has been three times 
renewed since his death. The inscription 
bears, " That Sir John the Grahame, equally 
remarl^able for wisdom and courage, and the 
faithful friend of Wallace, being slain in battle 
by the English, lies buried in tdiis place.''' 
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¥a!ialydesirueiivei 

De-tach'menty part off an 
armjf separated ffrom 
the main body, 

U-surp'er, one who seizes 
or possesses what he has 
no right to, 

Se-cure'^cc/rom danger, 

De-liy'er, to give up, 

Dis-grace'y dishonour; ig- 
nominy, 

Ob'sta-cle, hindrance; ob- 
struction, 

Proj'ect, scheme. 
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country, 
Mock'er-y, 
Gar'land, a 

Jlowers, 
Ac-cuse'y to bh 

charge with a < 
Trai'tor, one whc 

trust, 
Con-demn', to Jin 

to censure, 
Ex-e-^u'tion, di 

flicted by form 

performance. 



After the fatal defeat of Falkirk, \ 
liam Wallace seems to have resigns 
fice of Governor of Scotland. Tl 
however, continued to make resif 
Edward ; and near Boslin they 
three armies, or detachments of E 
one day. Nevertheless, the King o 
possessed so much wealth, and so m 
' '-'» soldiers, that he sent / 
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and mountains of his native country, for no 
less than s^ven years after his defeat at Fal- 
Idric, and for more than one year after all 
the other defenders of Scottish liberty had 
laid down their arms. Many proclamations 
were sent out against him by the English, 
and a great reward was set upon his head ; 
for Edward did not think he could have any 
secure possession of his usurped kingdom of 
Scotland while Wallace lived. At length ho 
was taken prisoner ; and, shame it is to say, 
a Scotsman, called Sir John Menteith, was 
the person by whom he was seized and de- 
livered to the English. For this the name 
and memory of Menteith have been long 
loaded with disgrace. 

Edward, having thus obtained possession 
of the person whom he considered as the 
reatest obstacle to his complete conquest of 
sotland, resolved to make Wallace an ex- 
ample to all Scottish patriots who should in 
future venture to oppose his ambitious proj- 
ects. He caused this gallant defender of his 
country to be brought to trial in Westmin- 
ster-hall, before the English judges, and pro- 
duced him there crowned, in mockery, with 
a green garland, because they said he had 
been king of outlaws and robbers among the 
Scottish woods. Wallace was accused of 
having been a traitor to the English crown ; 
to which he answered, '' I could not be a 
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SECTION VL 
LESSONS IN VERSE. 



L— MISCELUlNEOnS. 



L — 7%e Broom-FUjwer. 

THS Brooniy the yellow Broom, 
The ancient poet ' sung it, 

Abd dear it is | on summer days | 
To lie at rest ' among it. 

1 know the realms | where jpeople say | 

The flowers | have not their fellow ; 
1 know I where ' they shine out like suns^ 
The crimson ' and the yellow. 

I know I where ladies | live enchained | 

In luxury's silken fetters. 
And flowers | as bright * as glittering gems f 

Are used * for written letters* 

But ne'er was flower | so fair as this | 

In modem days > or olden. 
It groweth | on its nodding stem | 

Like ' to a garland golden. 

And all ' about my mother's door | 
Shine out | its ^ttering bushes, 

And down the glen, whese clear as light | 
The mountain-water * goftVieft* 



I love «, iw »<•'"•" - J Yu-^ygx. 
The green > and yellow wmc^ 

Well, call the rose 1 the queen of flower* 
And boast 'of that of Shwon. 

Or lilies 1 like to marble ^^ . 
And the golden rod < of Aaron . 

T care not 1 how these flowers « may be 

Beloved ' of man and woman; 
The Broom | it i» the flower ' for me. 
That groweth ' on the common. 

O the Broom, the yellow Broom, 

The ancient poet ' sung i^ 
And dear it is 1 on »«n.mer day. I 

To lie at rest ' among it i 

II.— The Spider and the Ffy. 
.. «7:n «™, walk ' into my parlour ?" 
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* rm sure ' you must be weaiy, dear, 

With soaring up^ so high ; 
Will you rest ' upon my little bed?** 

Said the Spider > to the Fly : 
" There are pretty curtains | drawn around ; 

The sheets > are fine * and thin, 
And if you like to rest awhile, 

Til snugly * tuck you in P* 
« Oh no, no,* said the little Fly, 

" For Fve often heard it said, 
They never, never wake again. 

Who sleep ^ upon yonr bed V 

Said the cunning Spider ' to the Fly, 

** Dear fiiend, what can I do, 
To prove the warm affection | 

Fve always felt for you ? 
I have within my pantry. 

Good store * of all that's nice ; 
Fm sure ' you're very welcome — 

Will you please ' to take a slice ?** 
« Oh no, no,** said the little Fly, 

'< Kind sir, that cannot be, 
Fve heard ' what's in your pantry, 

And I do not wish to see.'' 

** Sweet creature,''.said the Spider, 

" You're witty * and you're wise s 
How handsome ' are your gauzy wings. 

How brilliant ' are you eyes i 
I have a little looking-glasi^ 

Upon my parlour shelfy 
If youll step in ' one moment, dear. 

You shall behold yourself*" 



The Spider ' turned him round^aboat» 

And went into his den. 
For well he knew | the silly Fly | 

Would soon ' come back again : 
So he woye a subtle web, 

In a little comer sly, 
And set his table r§^y | 

To dine upon the Fly. 
Then he came out | to his door again, 

And merrily did sing, 
** Come hither, faidier, pretty Fly, 

With the pear] ^ and silver wing ; 
Your robes J are green and purple— 

There's a crest ' upon your head ; 
Your eyes | are like Uie diamond bright. 

But mine ^ are dull as lead !" 

Alas, alas ! how very soon | 

This silly little Fly, 
Hearing his wily, flatterine: words. 



n9 

And *"^ ■***^ 

^tto an evil ,^ ?"'« Aeed- 




««td ffea, 



'visions^fj «<"ffltainiino 



And I dream ' of all things free ! 



W^—'Lucy Gray* 

No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew, 
She dwelt ' on a wild moor ; 

The sweetest thing | that ever grei 
Beside ' a cottage door. 

You yet may see | the fawn at pla^ 
The hare ' upon the greeii ; 

But the sweet face I of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 

*' To-night I will be a stormy nighi 

You to the town * must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to li^t 
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Not blither | h the mountain roe ; 

With many a pkyftd stroke { 
Her $eet disperse ' th6 pioiirdery snow ( 

That risei up ' likfe Sinbke. 

The stofiii cam6 on | before its time. 

She wandered ' up and down, 
And< mariy a hill ' did Lucy climb, ' 

But never ' reach'd the town. 

The wretched parents | all that night | 

Went shouting ' far and wide, 
But there was neither ' sound ' nor sight | 

To serve them ' for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood | 

That overlooked the mobr, 
And thence ' they saw the bridge of wo6d | 

A furloiiig ' fi-otti the door. 

And now ' they homeward tum'd, and cried, 
« In heaven ' i^e all shall meet V 

When in the snow | the mother dpied i 
The print ' of Lttdy's feet. 

Then downwards I from die steep hillV edge | 
They track*d ' the foot-marks small ; 

And through ' the broken * hawthorn hedge, 
And ' by the long ' litone wall. 

And then ' aii open fidd ^tHj c^oss'^ 
The marks ^ were still ilti^ same ; 

They trad&'d &tm oiii and never loslt 1 
Till * b th^ Undgc * mi ckm^. 



Yet some maintain, that to this day | 

She is a living child, 
That you may see ' sweet Lucy Gray | 

Upon the lonesome wild. 



W^Life. 



Lord, what is life ? — ^'Tis like a flower, 
That blossoms ' and is gone I 

We see it flourish ' for an hour | 
With all its beauty on ; 

But death | comes like a wintry day. 

And cuts ', the pretty flower away. 

Lord, what is life ? — ^'Tis like the bow \ 

That glistens ' in the sky ; 
We love ' to see its colours glow ; 
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I tilts short ' iincertun space | 
■lishly ' we prize, 

ftven, that lasting ' dweUing-plao^ 
I nothing ' in our eyes 1 
Ids ' of sorrow and of bliss | 
egard, compared with this. 
hat is life ? — If spent with thee | 
ty, praise, and prayer, 
r short ' or long ' it be, 
eed but little care ; 

eternity will last | 
fe ' and death itself ' Are past. 



^Hua maket a Bappy Old Agt. 

, fath er Will iam,'' the young man cried j 
locks ' that are left you ' are grey : 
, father Wijliain, a hearty old man ; 
ae ' the reason, I pray." 

. of my youth," father William replied, 
iber'd | that youth ' would fly last ; 
lot my health | and my Tigom- ' at first, 
/er I might need them ' at last." 

, father William," the young man cried ; 
uures I with youth ' pass away ; 
1 lament not | the days ' that are gone ; 
ne ' the reason, I pray." 

t of my youth," fatlier William replied, 
iber'd I that life ' could not last ; 
the future, whatever I did, 
T«r I might grieye ' for the put," 



Now tell me | the reason, i pi»j- 

lam cheerful, young man," father William i^^ 
*' Let the cause | thy attention engage : ^ 
In the days of my youth | I remembered my ^ 
And he hath not ' forgotten my age V 



VIl^-7%e Graves of a HouseholdL 

They grew in beauty | side by side. 
They fill'd ' one home | wiUi glee ; 

Their graves ' are sever'd | far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 

The same * fond ' mother ) bent at night 
O'er each ' fair ' sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded flower ' in sijd^t % 
Where ' are those sleepers now r 

One, *midst the forest ' of the west. 

By a dark stream ' is laid — 
'^ - T^j:r,n I Irnnws his place of rest | 



^ *^y rent I . 

''^^t kne^ ry p^rd I 

"«'*' O earS'/ 
'IT /i^* 



3e thoughts of Thee \ a ciouuj os^.- , 
To temper | the deceitful ray. 

And oh ! when stoops | on Judah's path, 
In shade ' and storm, the frequent night, 

Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 
A burning ' and a shining light. 

Our harps ' we left | by Babel's streams, 
The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn ; 

No censer | round our altar ' beams, 

And mute are timbrel, trump, and horn. 

But Thou hast said, '< The blood of goats, 
The flesh of rams | I will not prize ; 

A contrite heart, an humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice." 

IX. — Springy the Morning of Life^ 

Sweet | is the time of spring, 

^A/hon Nature's charms appear, 

'1 I 



oincr. 
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But sweeter fae the dawn j 

Of piety ' in youth ; 
When doubt ' and darkness | are withdrawn, 

Before the light of Irutli. 

Sweet ' is the early dew. 

Which gilds ' the mountain top. 
Which decks ' each plant and flower' we view 

With pearly ' glittering drops: 

But sweeter iar ' the scene | 

On Son's holy hill ; 
When there | the " Dew oF youth" | is seen | 

Its freshness to distil. 

Sweet is the opening flower [ 

\\Tiich just begins to bloom, 
Wliich every day | and every hour [ 

Fresh beauties ' will assume : 

But sweeter ' that young heart. 

Where faith, and love, and peace, 
Blossom and bloom | in every part, 

With sweet ' and varied grace. 

Oh may ' life's early spring. 
And morning, ere diey flee. 
Youth's dew, and its fair blossoming. 
Be given, my God, (o Thee. 



X We are Seven. 

'. met a. little cottage girl, 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
fler hair was thick ' with manv a cur], 



now many » — o«.^- 

And wondering ' looWd at me* 

And where are they, I pray youtcU? 

She answered, " Seven are we ; 
.nd two of us at Conway dwell. 

And two ' are gone to sea ; 

Two of us ' in the churchyard lie^ 
My sister ' and my brother ; 
\nd in the churchyard cottage ' I 
Dwell near them | with ipy mothet.*^ 

'* You say | that two ' at Conway dwells 

And two ' are gone to sea. 
Yet ' you are seven 5 I pray you tell. 

Sweet maid, how this may be.** 

Then did the little maid reply, 
<< Seven boys and girls are we ; 

Two of us ' in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree.* 

" You nin about, my little maid, 
Voiir limbs ' they are alive; 
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ep * after nxmseU sift 
it is light * mi feff* 
' little poiriQger, 
t my supper ther^* 

St ' that died I was littlfS Jadop I 
she moaning lay, 
I reliev*d her of her pain^ 
en ' she went away. 

le cl^iircjiyard ' she w^ lai^i^ 
[ th^ sumfner diy^ 
' rpund her grave ' ^e p)aj*d, 
ither John ' and L 

len the ground i was white with snow, 

could run and slide, 

er John | was forced to g^ 

i lies ^ by her side.*^ 

my are you then," said I, 
;y two are in heav^q ?^ 
maiden *< did r^ply^ 
ister I we are seven." 

y a^ dead, those two are dea4 
|>irits ' are in heaven." 
'o^ing words away; for still { 
DQiaid wQuld haxe her willL 
id, ** Nay ' w« are seven^- 



Kl^A 



1 to ^arthy and dust to dusif !R 
the ey^ ^ ao^ tlie just^ 



f 
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Here the mauut. ^. 

In one * silent ' bed \ are laid ; 

Here the vassal ' and the king, 

Side by side ' lie withering. 

Here the sword ' and sceptre I rust-^ 

** Earth to earth, and dust to oust T 

Age on age | shall roll along, 
O'er this pale ' and miehty throng : 
Those that wept tnem, those that weep, 
All ' shall with these sleepers ' sleep. 
Brothers, sisters ' of the worm, 
Summer's sun, or winter's storm, 
Song of peace ' or battle's roar. 
Ne'er shall break ' their slumbers more, 
Death ' shall keep ' his sullen trust-— 
** Earth to earth, and dust to dust !" 

But a day is coming fast. 
Earth, thy mightiest ' and thy last: 
It shall come ' in fear ' and wonder^ 
Heralded ' by trump ' and thunder ; 
• in Rfrife * and toil. 
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les of joy, the tears of woc^ 

il shine, deceitful flow ; 

i's nothing true ' but Heayen ! 

;e the light | on glory's plume, 
ling hues ' of even ; 
e, and hope, and beauty's bloom, 
»3om8 I gathered for the tomb ; 
}'s nothing bright but Heaven 1 

nderers | of a stormy day, 
wave ' to wave ' we're driven ; 
cy's flash, and reason's ray. 
It to light ' the troubled way ; 
Ts nothing calm ' but Heaven I 



Cllli^ — All thills are GofTs^ 

O God, the life and light | 

his wondrous world | we see ; 

by day, its smile ' by night, 

reflections | caught from thee ; 

^e turn | thy glories shine, 

ngs fair | and bright | are thine,, 

I with farewell beam | delays, 
le opening clouds | of even, 

almost think | we gaze | 
7olden vistas | into heaven ; 

that mark the sun's decline^ 

diant. Lord, are thine. 

with wings of stormy gloom, 
s all the earth | and skies, 
k I beauteous bird, whose plun^ | 
I with a thousand e^«« v 



len youthful sprmg \ around us btesi^^es^ 
Thy Spirit | warms her fragrant sigh, 
id every flower I the summer wrei^es, 
Js bom I beneatn that kindling eye ; 
"lere'er we turn | thy glories shine, 
[And all things fair and bright | are thine. 



XIV^— 7%e Lcut Bay. 

That day of wrath ! that dreadful day I 
When heaven ' and earth | shall pass away, 
What power | shall be the sinner's stay,— 
How shall he meet ' that dreadful day ? 
When, shrivelling ' like a parched scroU> 
The flaming heavens I together roll ; 
When louder yet, ana yet more dread. 
Swells ' the loud trump | that wakes the dead 
O I on that day, that wrathful day. 
When man to judgment ' wakes from clay, 



•«* jf "■" "r « "f°« »«M ,?","«'«? 



But soon ' the mountain flood * came do 
And bowed ' the bulrush strong ; 

And iar above those tall green reeds. 
The waters ' poured along. 

** And where is she, the Water-coot,* 
I cried, " that creature good ?* 

But then I saw thee ' in thine ark, 
Regardless ' of the flood. 

Amid the foaming waves ' thou satfst, 
And steer'dst ' thy little boat. 

Thy nest of rush ' and water-reed | 
So bravely set afloat. 

And on it went, and safely on , 
That wild ' and stormy tide ; 

And there thou satt'st, a mother- bird, 
Thy young ones ' at thy side. 
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Didst thou not see ' the falcon grim | 
Swoop down ' as thou passed by ? 

And 'mong the waving water-flags | 
The lurking otter lie ? 

The eagle's scream | came wildly near^ 

Yety caused it no alarm ? 
Nor man, who seeing thecy weak thing. 

Did strive to do thee haxm ? 

And down ' the foaming waterfidl. 

As thou wast borne aJong, 
Hadst thou no dread ? Oh daring bird« 

Thou hadst a spirit strong ! 

Yes, thou hadst fear I But he who sees I 
The sparrows | when they fall ; 

He saw thee, bird, and gave thee strength | 
To brave ' thy perils alL 

He kept ' thy little ark ' afloat ; 

He watched ' o'er thine * and thee ; 
And safely ' through the foaming flood, 

Hath brought thee ' to the seal 



U^^JTieLion. 



Lion, thou art girt with might. 
King * by imcontested right ; 
Strength, and majesty, and pride | 
Are in thee ' personified 1 
Slavish doubt | or timid fear 
Never came | thy spirit near ; 
What it is ' to fly or bow | 
To a mightier ' than thoii» 



Sinews | like to bands of iron } 
Gave him force I which neter failed ; 
Gave a heart I that never quailed. 
Triple-mail'ea ' coat of steely 
Plates of brass ' from head ' to heely 
Less defensive ' were in wearing | 
Than tlie Lion's heart of daring ; 
Nor co\M tow^ers of strength ' impfirt | 
Trust like that which fills hid he^ttt. 

What ' are things to match with him ? 
Serpents old, and Strong and grini) 
Seas ' upon a desert shore» 
Mountain-wildernesses ' hoar, 
Night and storfti, and Earthquakes dite> 
Thawless frost | and raging fire-r^ 
All that's strong, and stern ' and dark. 
All that doth not miss ' its maiky 
All that makes man's nature ' tremble. 
Doth the Desert king ' resemble 1 
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lyself, the sun, the sand, 
tyrannous ' triple band ; 
ing ' and desert-throne, 
J region ' is your own ! 



lll^-^The Eagle. 

n the meadow, and not on the shore ; 
m the wide heath | with furze covered o'er« 
le cry of the Plover, the hum of the Bee, 
eling ' of Joyful security : 
a the woods, where the Nightingale's song, 
'. chestnut ' and orange | pours all the day 

ng; 

where the Martin | has built in the eaves, 
Red-breast | e'er covered ' the children * 
[th leaves, 

find the proud Eagle! Oh no, come away; 
w you his dwelling; and point out his prey! 
2t US go ' where the mountains ' are high, 
splintered peak towering into the sky ; 
d ruined castles are dreary ' and lone, 
a as if built | for a world that is gone ; 
) on the topmost tower, black as the night. 
Id monarch Eagle | in full blaze of light ; 
; of these mountains : save him and his mate, 
3 ' dwells there ; he is lonely ' and great ! 
>k ' how he sits I with his keen glancing 

)roud head thrown back, looking into the 

ry; 

c to the rush | of his outspreading wings 
coming of tempest, as i^pward he springs ; 



And now downward he wheels ] as a d^a/} i^, 

bow I 
By a strong archer sent, to the valle]^ beloi^- 
And that is the bleat | of a lamb of the flock ^ 
One moment, and he re-ascends to the lock*^ 
YeSy see how the conqueror ' is winging his ^»s 
And his terrible talons | are holding their prey 

Great bud of the wilderness ! lon^ and prouc 
With a spirit unbroken, a neck never bowed ; 
With an eye of defiance, august and severe. 
Who scom'at an inferior | and hatest a peer. 
What is it | that giveth thee | beauty and worti 
Thou wast made ' for the desolate ' places of eart 
To mate with the tempest ; to match with the u 
And God ' showed his power | in the Lion ' and the 



IV. — The SwaUato. 
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Over continent * and isle, 
Many ' and many ' and many a mile t 
Tell me, prthee bird, the story | 
Of thy six months' migratory! 

If thou wert * a human traveller, 
We a quarto book should see ; 
Thou wouldst be ' the sage unraveller | 

Of some dark ' old mystery ; 
Thou wouldst tell the wise men. Swallow, 
Of the rivers' hidden fountains ; 

Plain and glen ' 

And savage men. 
And Afghauns ' of the mountains ; 
Creatures, plants, and men unknown, 
And cities in the Deserts lone : 
Thou wouldst be, thou far-land dweller, 
Like an Arab story-teller I 

Was it in a temple, Swallow, 

In some Moorish mtnaret. 
In some cavern's gloomy hollow. 

Where the lion ' and serpent ' met, 
That thy nest was builded, Swallow ? 
Did the Negro people ' meet thee ^ 
With a word * 
Of welcome, bird^ 
Kind as that ' with which we greet thee ? 
Pr'ythee tell me | how and where ( 
Thou wast guided ' throi:^ the aar ; 
Pr'ythee cease thy buildic^-Iaboar, 
And tell thy travel-story, neighbour I 



w.^^ fi^^^\f\»^ xAciiuiiuLCi: a ittxii^ • 

Seen the gold-dust-finder, Swallow, 
Heard the lion-hunter's holla 1 

Peace and strife, 

And much of life | 
Hast thou witnessed, wandering Swallow 
Tell but this, well leave the rest, — 
Which is wisest, which is best ; 
Tell, which happiest, if thou can, 
Hottentot or Englishman ?• — 
Nought for answer can we get, 
But twitter, twitter, twitter, twet I 



V— 7%tf Wood-Mouse. 

D'ye know ' the little Wood-Mouse, 

That pretty little thing, 
That sits ' among the forest leaves \ 

Beside the forest spring? 
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akes its nest of soft dry moss, 
a hole so deep and strong ; 
there it sleeps | secure amd warm^ 
le dreary winter long** 

though it keeps ' no calendar, 
knows ' when flowers are springing ; 
waketh to its summer life, 
hen nightingales ' are singing.. 

1 the^boughs ' the squirrel sits, 
le Wood-mouse plays below ; 
plenty of food | it finds itself \ 
here the beech ' and chestnut grow. 

e hedge-sparrow's nest he sits, 
hen its summer brood ' is fled, 
picks the berries ' from the bough | 
* the hawthorn ' over-head. 

' a little Wood-mouse once, 

ke Oberon in his hall, 

I the green, green moss ' beneath his feet, 

: under a mushroom tall. 

' him sit ' and his dinner eaty 
I under the forest tree ; 
tinner of chestnut ' ripe and red, 
id he ate it heartily. 

h you could have seen him there ; 
did my spirit good, 
M the sxnall thing ' Grod had made | 
1118 eating in the wood. 



sd. Sniurrei. lives op in: & txccw 
A ittie liixbe uiJfnii.> i jb ever can be ; [broc 
^ iipaLi in. die Imiciis I vb^K cbe itock-d 
Fv in die Aift'i \ ac die greei ^'ipiiiff wood 
His nboii is the ying joscr Goaes ' of tiie pi 
Ami Ae oni kj be u Lk -gut ishi&breHiaBdfaiBwi 
In die joy or bis namze ! be &taks with a boiu 
Tj die uniBMt tvxesL sod then down to 
T^ies ID igain* Hke & wingr'cd dung, [grvmi 
And Tmn a?ee tn tree { wich a mnhing sspring 
Tben he sts up alod^ and looks waggish and qu 
As it be woulii ay* *^ At« follow me here ! 
And chen be zriws petiuhh and stamps his fb( 
And Chen im^pendoidT I cncks his nnt ; 
And "Jzr.js be lives die Iod^ summer thorougli 
Withxut 1 care ' or a d3oa:dit of sorrow. 



Monkey, little merry fellow, 
Thou art nature's punchmetlo I 
Full of fiin ' as Puck could be; 
Harlequin ' might learn of thee I 

Look now ' at his odd grimaCM I 
Saw you e'er such comic faces F 
Now ' like lean/ed judge Bedate; 
Now ' with nonEense in his pate! 

How you Wsped ' and fnaked about | 
When your life you first found outi 
How you threw, in roguish mirth, 
Cocoa nuts ' on mother earth; 

How you sate I and made a din { 
Louder ' than Dad erer been. 
Till the parrots, all a-riot, 
Chattered too ' to keep you quteti 

Look now at him! Slyly peep, 
He pretends he ia afileep i 
Fast asleep upon hia bed. 
With his arm beneath his head. 

Now that posture is not right, 
And^he is not settled quite — 
There 1 that's better than before, 
And the knave ' pretends to snore I 

Hal he ia not half asleep 1 
See, he slyly take* a peep 1 
Honkey, diough your eyes were shut. 
You coidd tee thii little nut. 



Sit down ana Degin lu cim,^ 

There, the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as crack he can ! 
Now good bye, you merry fellow. 
Nature's primest punchinello t 



THE END. 



